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Singing Opera... 


O n March 30th, 1982 I entered 
the lobby of the New York State 
Theatre in Lincoln Center and prompt¬ 
ly collided with a circle of people 
engaged in a fierce debate about 
opera. These people were communi¬ 
cating in ASL (American Sign Lan¬ 
guage) and for most of them it was the 
first time they had ever attended an 
opera. 

The opera was Carlisle Floyd's 
Susannah and the evening's perfor¬ 
mance was being sign interpreted for 
hearing-impaired members of the au¬ 
dience as part of a project by the New 
York City Opera to see if opera could 
be made accessible to the deaf. 

The idea originated with Ann Silver 
and Meredith "Muffy" Greenough, 
two young deaf women who work to¬ 
gether at Ace Books. Silver is a con¬ 
sultant on deaf accessibility and deaf 
audience development to a variety of 
cultural institutions. Muffy is the 


daughter of Beverly Sills and Peter 
Greenough who attended many of her 
mother's performances without hear¬ 
ing the music being sung. One night 
Ann and Muffy attended a sign-inter¬ 
preted performance of Broadway's 
The Best Little Whorehouse In Texas 
accompanied by Muffy's parents. By 
the end of the evening all four were 
discussing the possibilities of interpret¬ 
ing an operatic performance for deaf 
people. 

With the aid of deaf consultants and 
interpreters who had worked on 
Broadway, NYCO chose Susannah for 
its initial project because of its relative¬ 
ly simple construction and because an 


American opera would be more diges¬ 
tible than something like the sextet 
from Donizetti's Lucia Di Lammer- 
moor. As a General Director, Sills' 
acute sensitivity to the project's needs 
helped outside consultants cut through 
a wall of red tape which would nor¬ 
mally have inhibited their progress. 

The success of the first performance 
has left the production team with a 
strong desire to construct a manual 
which will codify the artistic elements 
of interpreting; a book which can be 
used by directors, lighting designers, 
stagehands, ushers and anyone else 
who works on producing subsequent 
performances. 
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Signing Opera 

by George Heymont 


Of the three interpreters chosen to 
work on Susannah, Alan Champion 
had already served as an interpreter 
for the Broadway productions of The 
Elephant Man, A Chorus Line, Ain't 
Misbehavin', and The Best Little 
Whorehouse In Texas. A tall, thin ac- 
tor/singer, he is also a Sign Language 
instructor at the New York Society for 
the Deaf and the resident interpreter 
for Theatre Adelphi. 

Marie Taccogna is a short, earthy- 
looking woman who has been inter¬ 
preting TV programs such as Eyewit¬ 
ness News and America Alive as well 
as doing public service commercials 
for the International Year of Disabled 


Persons. She also works as an adjunct 
instructor in Sign Language for the Col¬ 
lege of Staten Island and La Guardia 
Community College. 

A third interpreter, Katherine Dia¬ 
mond, was chosen as an understudy. 
Diamond (who addressed the deaf 
members of the audience before the 
performance) is a professional actress 
who served as Sign Language inter¬ 
preter for the U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations Advisory Committee 
on International Year of Disabled Per¬ 
sons in 1981. 

Several days following the perfor¬ 
mance I met backstage with Ann, Muf- 
fy, AL-B Barwiolek, a consultant from 


the Theater Access Program of New 
York's Theater Development Fund 
who also works as a deaf-blind spec¬ 
ialist for the State of New Jersey, Tim 
Kochert, Assistant to the Administrator 
of NYCO's Education Department, the 
three interpreters and NYCO's Sheila 
Porter. A problem with communica¬ 
tions immediately became apparent as 
we crowded into Kochert's tiny office 
underneath Lincoln Center. It was im¬ 
possible for the deaf people in the 
group to watch the interpreters. The 
group was soon moved to a large re¬ 
hearsal room where we could all sit 
in a circle. 

The ease with which the problem 
was identified and handled reflected 
the smoothness developed over weeks 
of rehearsals with hearing and non¬ 
hearing professionals working together 
to get an opera production on the 
boards. "Early on there were some dif¬ 
ficulties," confessed Kochert, "but 
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Ann and Muffy are very easy to com¬ 
municate with. There's a high trust fac¬ 
tor involved — almost a vibrational 
thing which enabled us to communi¬ 
cate and get things done with a mini¬ 
mum of problems. We all learned very 
quickly to bring lists of things we 
wanted to discuss." 

As each member of the production 
team was asked for input a healthy 
respect developed for the talents at 
play. 

"I told Ann and AL-B how much I 
appreciated their work/' Marie smiles. 
"Ann has so much to offer in the arts 
field. AL-B is a wonderful actor — one 
of the most creative people I've met 
working with Sign Language. If he's 
doing a performance anywhere I'm 
the first one to buy a ticket. Both of 
them are professionals and we work 
with them as professionals — not as 
deaf people. They're here because of 
their credentials and qualifications. 
That makes our working process as in¬ 
terpreters so much easier." 

The aim of the interpreter is to allow 
the deaf audience the same freedom 
that the hearing audience has to 
choose whether or not they want to 


pay attention to what is happening 
onstage. They are not there to edit the 
text. 

As part of their preparation for sign¬ 
ing a Broadway show, most interpre¬ 
ters sit in on the show night after night 
until they have it pretty well down pat. 
With an opera company performing in 
repertory, however, that chance does 
not exist. For Susannah, the inter¬ 
preters went through the entire rehear¬ 
sal period with the singers and direc¬ 
tor but were only able to see two full 
performances before their night on¬ 
stage. 

"We watched them develop the 
show from scratch," recalls Cham¬ 
pion. "I worked during rehearsals with 
a different Olin Blitch than the singer 
I was performing with. Luckily I got to 
see Richard Cross once before our 
performance. His voice is so different 
from Sam Ramey's voice that it really 
affected what I was transmitting to the 
audience. There were also some mo¬ 
ments when there was enough infor¬ 
mation onstage visually that it wasn't 
necessary for me to be adding more 
visual 'noise' unless there was a 
specific linguistic need." 


"We're also doing text analysis of 
characters," explains Taccogna. 
"When people communicate in ASL 
they use a body sign — a certain par¬ 
ticular gesture, movement or facial ex¬ 
pression which a person assumes and 
is recognized throughout the time one 
is signing. If I really wanted to do an 
ace job I would need more time to do 
a character analysis on each character 
for whom I was interpreting. At some 
points I even had to interpret for the 
male elders. When it came time to in¬ 
terpret for the chorus I had to make 
a conscious decision as to how I 
would convey 'chorus' as opposed to 
'Susannah' or 'the elders.' When sign¬ 
ing for the chorus I used a bit of stiff¬ 
ness, coupled with a mutual kind of 
facial expression and certain style of 
body language. I had no trouble at all 
with Mrs. MacLean. She really hates 
Susannah and I was able to use my 
shoulders to show her anger. 

The interaction of soloists and chor¬ 
us posed a problem which required 
exteme care in its solution. "How do 
you translate when one person is sing¬ 
ing as opposed to the chorus?" asks 
Champion. "There is one scene where 
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Rev. Blitch is sermonizing and every¬ 
one else is singing. The director needs 
to make this clear to a deaf audience 
so they will understand that one per¬ 
son is speaking against a background 
noise. Marie took a neutral facial ex¬ 
pression which allowed me to be 
sharper in my gestures and expres¬ 
sions. That way people could realize 
that I was overwhelming Marie. Be¬ 
cause of the placement of the singers 
the deaf audience could realize that 
I was portraying the one character 
stage center and Marie was using this 
amorphous characterization to indi¬ 
cate the rest of the chorus with all of 
their mouths moving in unison." 

The interpreters were faced with a 
unique challenge in the scene where 
Susannah goes down to the river to 
bathe. She enters while singing a 
vocalise reminiscent of the jaybird 
song sung earlier in the opera. While 
Taccogna was working for soprano 
Faith Esham, Champion used his 
hands to indicate a soft, flowing mo- 
tion which matched the music under¬ 
lying the vocal line. 

"I once sat down with another in¬ 
terpreter and listened to an F-sharp 
Polonaise by Chopin," recalls Cham¬ 
pion. "Just for the fun of it we began 
to let our hands flow with some lyrical 
gestures which are used in Sign Lan¬ 
guage, but without using specific 
words. Some movements instantly co¬ 
ordinated themselves with the essence 
of the music. When it came time for 
Susannah's vocalise I kept my head 
low and didn't need to use my face. 
My hands were moving but it was very 
subtle and kept at a level underneath 
what Marie was doing." 

Taccogna, on the other hand, was 
faced with the task of communicating 
a melody easily recognizable to the 
hearing audience, but for which no 
written text was being sung that could 
then be translated into Sign Language 
for the deaf audience. "When Alan 
pointed out to me that the vocalise 
was sung with the jaybird melody I 
didn't want the audience to pick up 
that it was the jaybird song verbatim. 
But I did want them to get the essence 
that I was doing something from the 
song which Susannah had sung earlier 
in the opera. What I did was give the 
essence of the 'ah' sound while not 
very clearly signing the glosses we had 
chosen for the jaybird song. I purpose¬ 
ly stayed a beat behind Alan to show 


that Sam was leading. I think if we had 
both been signing at the same time it 
would have been too distracting." 

While the interpreters, singers, 
director and conductor worked to¬ 
gether in rehearsal administrators 
were trying to decide where to put the 
deaf audience in relation to the stage 
and how to make sure that as many 
deaf people as possible attended the 
performance. The greatest response 
came from a direct mailing and an ad 
in The Silent News. 

An unexpected obstacle arose when 
NYCO learned that the following night 
Annie was being performed on Broad¬ 
way with interpreters for the hearing- 
impaired. 

"Many deaf people can't afford to 
spend a lot of their money on the 
arts," explained Ann Silver. "They pro¬ 
bably had to choose the cheaper show 
or the more successful event. Annie 
had no problem selling out. Many deaf 
people haven't really opened their 
minds to opera yet." 

"People in the deaf community are 
rather sensitive to playing games, too," 
confessed AL-B. "They'll send one 
person to the theatre to act like Rex 
Reed and let them know whether 
everyone should go the next time an 
opera is done. If it's not good, they 
don't want to waste their money." 

Once the decision had been made 
to cluster the deaf audience in one 
area of the auditorium the next ques¬ 
tion was where to place them in rela¬ 
tion to the interpreters. When the 
Tulsa Opera used interpreters during 
dress rehearsals of The Daughter Of 
The Regiment and The Barber of 
Seville the deaf audience was seated 
in the mezzanine section with the in¬ 
terpreters facing them from the mez¬ 
zanine rail. The steep rake gave the 
deaf audience a better sightline and 
prevented the interpreters from merg¬ 
ing with the stage action. In Tulsa it 
was decided to keep the interpreters 
in basic black with high-necked, long- 
sleeved shirts after several deaf con¬ 
sultants expressed fears that putting the 
interpreters in period costume might 
prove confusing when one interpreter 
was signing for several different 
characters. The use of a pale, blue 
light on the signers helped to highlight 
their fingers to the deaf audience. 

In New York, however, the deaf au¬ 
dience was concentrated in an area at 
the extreme side of the orchestra pit 


with the interpreters sitting as far 
downstage right as possible in period 
costume. "I just thank the Lord that 
Alan had one hand behind my back 
when that curtain billowed up," gasps 
Marie. "I was convinced I was going 
to land on the bass player's shoulders." 

When Alan had signed for Ain't 
Misbehavin' the interpreters were 
situated in the center of the stage 
apron. "A deaf person could sit any¬ 
where in the house and watch us. For 
Susannah it wasn't determined until 
pretty late in the process where we 
were going to be onstage. That's a 
very important decision. Should we be 
stage center so everyone can see us? 
Are deaf people going to be spread 
throughout the entire house in the 
future? There is a certain amount of 
finger spelling which must be done 
during Susannah and I doubt people 
could see it from the different levels 
of the State Theatre." 

"Some deaf people are also op¬ 
posed to the idea of sitting in one 
segregated section," Ann reminded 
the group. "If the director had asked 
us where we wanted the interpreters 
placed we would have said stage 
center so that we could sit anywhere 
in the house. This way we were stuck 
in one section for the sake of the 
sightline." Muffy (who sat with her 
family in the first ring) admitted that 
she was often unable to watch both 
interpreters from her seat. 

Despite all the careful planning 
which went into the project one acci¬ 
dent took place during the perfor¬ 
mance which had the deaf people 
hysterical with glee while the hearing 
audience looked on in consternation. 
Having finished her music one of the 
soloists turned upstage and muttered 
"Oh, shit!" Without missfrig a beat, 
Marie had translated the comment in¬ 
to Sign Language before she could 
stop herself. 

At intermission the deaf audience 
was welcomed in the Green Room by 
Sills and members of the NYCO staff. 
It was a hectic time which one on¬ 
looker described as "Beverly standing 
in the center like a queen bee sur¬ 
rounded by hundreds of drones." Ann 
Silver was fretting about the lighting in 
the Green Room but others had their 
minds on more mundane matters. 
"They were all talking about how 
delicious the wine was and watching 
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their friends gossip," recalls Alan 
Champion. 

"Someone came up to me and said, 
'Yeah, yeah, it's wonderful and I'm 
enjoying it, but how many other deaf 
people really know what's going on 
here?' recalls Katherine. "I asked 
him how many hearing people really 
know what's going on the first time 
they're taken to an opera," she 
chuckles. "It's exactly the same thing." 
One man, however, did say he wished 
there hadn't been such thick carpeting 
on the seats so that he could have felt 
the vibrations coming from the or¬ 
chestra pit. 

Several people in the hearing au¬ 
dience could be seen with tears on 
their faces during intermission, genu¬ 
inely touched by the difference in 
communication. "There was at least 
one hearing man who was learning 
signs as the show went on," states 
Katherine. "We had six interpreters in 
the house to help the ushers and he 
kept coming up asking, Is this the sign 
for 'devil'? He was having a ball." 

Some of the singers onstage added 
surprising insights. One chorus mem¬ 
ber confessed that he enjoyed watch¬ 
ing Alan sign during Rev. Blitch's ser¬ 
mon to relieve the boredom of sitting 
onstage. Muriel Costa-Greenspon 
(who sang the role of Mrs. MacLean) 
is the child of two deaf parents and 
was deeply moved by the perfor¬ 
mance. Another soprano onstage 
made her fears that her dramatic turf 
would be invaded by the interpreters 
quite obvious during rehearsals. 

What does the future hold? The pro¬ 
duction team is looking forward to the 
day when they can attempt a foreign 
language opera despite the problems 
of translating first from Italian into 
English and then from English into Sign 
Language. Tulsa Opera's success in 
signing a Rossini crescendo with multi¬ 
ple voices indicates that as long as on¬ 
ly two sets of dialogue are going at the 
same time the interpreting can be 
done based on the rhythmic value of 
the music. 

A plea for stronger direction is often 
heard from the interpreters who need 
guidance from an outside source. 
"We don't have too much direction 
right now. In fact, we're almost self- 
directed," moans Alan Champion. "A 
lot of the problem goes back to Chil¬ 
dren Of A Lesser God. So much 


awareness of this culture was brought 
on by that play that the doors are 
almost open too wide. It's nice to have 
so much freedom, but it places a lot 
of responsibility on our shoulders 
while we're still experimenting as 
interpreters. 

Tim Kochert adds, "We're educat¬ 
ing two groups of people. Obviously, 
we're educating the deaf, but perhaps 
even more important, we're educating 
our regular audiences to the reality of 
handicapped people around them. 
The good which comes from this may 
equal or surpass the good we do by 
bringing deaf people into an opera 
house." NYCO already owns its own 
TTY system. Signed performances will 
be continually added by the company. 
In November 1982, The Merry 
Widow was performed with sign in¬ 
terpreters and future plans include 
Benjamin Britten's opera, The Turn of 
the Screw. 

The impact of the experience is 
perhaps best measured in the smallest 
human touches. Taccogna recalls go¬ 
ing for a drive with her father several 
days after the performance. "Both of 
my parents are deaf. My father has a 
whole bunch of friends who don't 


really participate in deaf clubs but play 
cards every Saturday night. He calls it 
the grass-roots circuit. He came to the 
performance and later said, "You 
know, there was one woman there 
who's deaf and you'd never think 
she'd be the kind who would go to an 
opera.' Can you beat that? My father's 
gone to one opera in his entire life and 
already he's become snooty about 
who should and shouldn't be going!" 
Marie chuckles. 

For Muffy Greenough, the distance 
from The Best Little Whorehouse In 
Texas to a signed opera performance 
was a road easily traveled. In the past, 
when an opera had been performed 
in French or Italian her mother would 
explain the story line to Muffy before 
the curtain rose on the performance. 
On this night, however, Muffy was 
able to follow the entire opera by 
herself and understand what was be¬ 
ing said onstage. For some people in 
the auditorium the presence of inter¬ 
preters for the hearing-impaired might 
have been no more than a curious 
novelty. For the Sills clan and the peo¬ 
ple backstage at the City Opera it was 
a night to remember. ■ 
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YUGOSLAVIAN 
DIARY- Part II 

by 

Alan Hurwitz 


lA/ednesday: After our breakfast, we went toanelemen- 
* * tary school for the deaf which offers a combination of 
rehabilitation and vocational education to deaf children. 
We visited a class of 3 to 5 year old children. The deaf 
children were all wearing hearing aids and were very oral. 
They played a lot of games with music, poetry, dance, 
while the teacher beat a drum. They seemed happy and 
were having fun. Those who had better speech and hear¬ 
ing were sent on to a regular school. We also visited the 
classes of older children who were working with metals 
and wood. After the tour around the school, we met with 
the superintendent of the school and three teachers to talk 
about our observations. We discussed the educational pro¬ 
blems that the deaf children were experiencing in 
classrooms. We talked about student problems with 
reading and writing; problems which are not new to us in 
America. Their primary focus is on speech and hearing 
development, as well as vocational training for students 
who are not integrated with hearing students in normal 
schools. (In Yugoslavia, they termed public schools for 
hearing children as normal schools.) We, again, learned 
that rehabilitation is an ongoing process from the age of 
two. When a child is finished with normal school, he 
receives more rehabilitation work and then goes on. They 
are at school during the week and at home on weekends. 
If the child is from far away, he or she would be placed 


Photo (1) L-R, Ljubica Potborsak, Lee Murphy, Peter Winkler, Vice Chair¬ 
man of Committee on Education in Yugoslavia, Director of Vocational Train¬ 
ing, Director of Special Education; Photo (2) L-R, Planinc Franc—deaf 
foreman, Drago Vukotic, Hearing Translator, Edo Vouk, (Executive of the 
Printing Company), Alan Hurwitz, John Kubis, Ljubica Potborsak, Yugosla¬ 
vian interpreter, Gene Lylak; (Photo (3), Gene Lylak interpreting from 
Yugoslavian to English; Photo (4) L-R, Gene Lylak, Drago Vukotic—Pres, 
of WFD, Alan Hurwitz, John Kubis, Marjan Lampelj—Pres. of Ljubljana 
Assoc, of the HI; Photo (5), Hearing Translator, Gene Lylak, Superinten¬ 
dent of School for the Deaf in Ljubljana, John Kubis, Drago Vukotic, Alan 
Hurwitz 
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• Nurseries 

• Appliance monitoring 

The PCI Sentry system can 
monitor just about every need in 
your house or apartment. 
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Precision Controls, Inc. distributor 

5 Thomas Road South • Hawthorne, New Jersey 07506 


PCI Sentry offers the most 
versatile visual alert system 
available on the market today. 
The system can be expanded at 
any time. It is not affected by 
the operation of any household 
appliance and does not require 
any wiring between monitors 
and receivers. Remember, the 
purchase of PCI Sentry is 
a tax deductible medical 
expense for those who qualify. 

Complete and return the coupon 
to receive all information 
covering PCI Sentry visual 
alert systems. 
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with foster parents. Children in normal school can go on 
to the University. Very few deaf have been able to do this. 
They usually complete vocational training. Schools for the 
deaf work cooperatively with the normal school. They do 
not provide interpreters, but they do provide a lot of tutor¬ 
ing. The school for the deaf has contracts with the fac¬ 
tories in the town. Students did internships there and were 
permanently placed when they finished school. The 
government was very supportive of the school for the deaf 
and of the factory. The factory receives a tax write off if 
they hire a certain percentage of deaf people. 

At 11:00 a.m., we took a 15 minute walk over to the 
printing factory where approximately 40% of 260 em¬ 
ployees are deaf. We met with the executive of the print¬ 
ing factory and exchanged information about technical 
training and job placement for deaf people in America and 
in Yugoslavia. Then he took us to the plant for a tour. We 
were impressed to note that the deaf employees had 
responsible jobs, some of them were supervisors and 
foremen. They seemed happy and content with their work. 
We took a lot of pictures of deaf employees working 
together. 

After the tour in the printing factory, we had a big lunch 
in a restaurant with some of the people from the factory. 
We had an interesting talk with Planinc Franc, a deaf fore¬ 
man from the printing plant and Ljubica Potborsak, in¬ 
terpreter, about lifestyles of deaf people in Yugoslavia. 

About 3:00 p.m., we took a two hour nap at the hotel. 
Later that evening, we took a walk and stopped at an out¬ 
side cafe for drinks. A deaf man riding by on a bike stopped 
and joined us for a drink and chat. That evening we had 
a light dinner. In Yugoslavia, it is the custom to have a 
big lunch around 2 p.m. and a light dinner late that 
evening. 

Thursday: We left at about 7:30 a.m. for a long drive 
to Sagreb, a town in the Republic of Croatia, which was 
135 kilometers from Ljubljana and arrived about 9:30 a.m. 
We went to the Centre Suvag which is a facility for diag¬ 
nostics, evaluation and education of hearing impaired chil¬ 
dren. The Center also provides comprehensive evaluation 
of hearing and speech to adults. Pre-elementary and some 
elementary schooling are provided to hearing impaired 
children. We met with the Director, Marija Paskvalin, and 
the President of the Croatian Association for the Hearing 
Impaired, Andrja Holec, who is deaf, at the Center. To¬ 
gether we visited the classroom for children between the 
ages of 3 and 5. The verbo-tonal method with a focus on 


Become a part of the 
"in" group . . . join the NAD! 

Membership includes both The Deaf American 
and The NAD Broadcaster. 

Individuals $20.00 

Husband/Wife $ 30.00 

Families $40.00 

Send check to NAD, 814 Thayer Avenue, 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. 



speech and hearing development through the use of mu¬ 
sic, poety, dance and play therapy is utilized with the 
children. In one class, we observed a class activity which 
involved a dramatization of children getting on a bus. One 
of the children would perform as a conductor and walk 
through the bus and collect tickets from other passengers. 
Children would verbalize their part in the act. They were 
encouraged to use speech during this play therapy. The 
Method was established by Dr. Guberina over 25 years 
ago. We visited another class of older children who were 
using the same method for a different act. They used a 
lot of facial expression, body movement, mime, speech 
and ear phones. We noticed that the ear phone system 
is old fashioned compared to what we use in America. 
They used large earphones with long wires which often 
got in their way. 

The philosophy of the school is to prepare children for 
mainstreaming in normal schools. Many of the children 
who had difficulty would remain in the school longer for 
additional rehabilitation. Others who go on to normal 
schools often come back for additional training with their 
speech and hearing skills. The Center worked very close¬ 
ly with normal schools regarding the needs of deaf chil¬ 
dren. We saw an interesting demonstration involving a 
child with a profound hearing loss who held a small vibra¬ 
tor in her hand. She was able to "hear" sounds through 
the vibrator and respond to the cues. 

We felt that deaf children in the school would probably 
benefit from the use of sign language. We were concerned 
that there is not enough focus on their language and other 
academic needs. The students were doing a lot of imitating 
and did not demonstrate enough thinking, analyzing, and 
synthesizing. In spite of our observation, we agreed that the 
teachers worked very hard and were highly motivated about 
their work. They were very expressive and used a lot of body 
language. 

During the tour at the Center we met other deaf people 
including the secretary of the Croatian Association, Dane 
Knezevic and the former President of the Yugoslavia National 
Association of the Deaf, Dr. Rajuvic Voja. Dr. Voja lost his 
hearing at the age of 18. He was able to complete his for¬ 
mal schooling at a university, where he received his Ph.D. 
and now works as an historian with focus on the Yugosla¬ 
vian Wars. 

We all, including school administrators and deaf leaders 
from the Croatian Association, went to a restaurant about 
2 p.m. for a late lunch. We had veal, french fries, salad, soup, 
pancakes, wine and dessert. It was interesting to talk to these 
people about their perspectives of educational and employ¬ 
ment opportunities for deaf people in Yugoslavia. The Croa¬ 
tian Association president, Andrja Holec, was concerned 
about the attitude of hearing people toward deaf people 
(seems familiar to you????) and talked about how to stimulate 
deaf people in Yugoslavia to protest. Drago did a lot of 
translating from Yugoslavian to American and vice versa. The 
president presented a beautiful small banner of the Croa¬ 
tian Association to the NAD. It will be displayed at the Home 
Office in Silver Spring, Maryland. 

We had to hurry back to Ljubljana because Aljosa was 
concerned about his sister who was hospitalized that day. 

I was getting used to Aljosa's driving style and was able to 
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U nspoken World ofT elecommunications 


N ow you can enter a world of telecommunications that you couldn’t reach before.. .with 
the use of a telecommunication device for the deaf (TDD). The Porta Printer Plus can 
provide you with a hard-copy paper print out on each call. Or, if hard-copy is not desired, 
our newest low-cost model, the PortaView 32, could be just the TDD you’ve been 
looking for. Both units are the result of intensive research and development and are 
guaranteed for one full year against defects in parts and workmanship. Krown 
-v Research—a proven leader in the manufacture of telecommunication de- 

\ vices—developed these special units to meet the special needs of the deaf, 

\ hearing- and speech-impaired communities and for those who provide 

\ goods and/or services to these communities. Manu- 

factured with top-quality, trouble-free components, 
the Porta Printer Plus and the PortaView 32 are 
a reliable means of communications. The 
Porta Printer Plus and the PortaView 32 
g pr are compact and completely portable. 

They go where you go! Enter this fas- 
cinating new world of communica- 
tions.. .brought to your finger¬ 
tips, by Krown Research, Inc. 


The Porta Printer Plus 

$ 575°°* 

Complete with: 

• An Internal NI-CAD Battery Pack: The 

Porta Printer Plus battery can be used tor two 
to three full hours before recharging is nec¬ 
essary. 

• A UL Listed AC Adapter/Charger: The 

Plus unit’s adapter/charger can be used for 
battery recharging, or for operating the unit 
off of standard electrical power. 

• An Attache-Style Carrying Case: The suit¬ 
case included with the Porta Printer Plus unit 
allows for complete portability. The unit fits 
snuggly into the case allowing room for your 
AC adapter/charger as well. 

• Hard-Copy Paper Print Out: The Plus unit 
features a hard-copy print out on each trans¬ 
mission, or if a paper read-out is not desired, 
a switch is provided to receive the display 
only. 

• 20 Character Visual Display: The Porta 
Printer Plus has an easy-to-read 20-charac- 
ter visual display.. .in two modes—charac¬ 
ters can move from right to left, or left to 
right.. .your choice!! 

• Optional ASCII Code Format: The Porta 
Printer Plus can be purchased with ASCII 
allowing access to timeshare computers, 
data bases, or your business or home com¬ 
puter. 

• Optional Dust Cover: This cover can add 
protection to your unit when not in use. 

Plus shipping & handling 




The PortaView 32 

$ 389°°* 

Complete with: 

• A UL Listed AC Adapter/Charger: The 

PortaView 32 unit includes an adapter/ 
charger for recharging the optional battery or 
to run the unit off standard electricity. 

• 32 Character Visual Display: The Porta 
View 32 is equipped with an easy-to-read 
blue fluorescent visual display.. .in two 
modes—characters can move from right to 
left, or left to right.. .your choice!! 

• Optional Internal NI-CAD Battery Pack: 
The optional battery can provide you with two 
to three hours of use before recharging may 
be needed. 

• Optional Attache-Style Carrying Case: An 

optional suitcase can provide complete port¬ 
ability for the PortaView 32. The compact 
case easily stores the PortaView 32 unit, and 
allows enough space for the AC adapter/ 
charger as well. 

• Optional ASCII Code Format: The Porta 
View 32 can be purchased with ASCII code 
format allowing interfacing with computers. 

• Optional Dust Cover: To protect your Porta 
View 32 unit when not in use, a dust cover is 
available. 
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Los Angeles, Ca 90045 
(213)641-4306 
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relax. We arrived about 8 p.m. and didn't want to eat 
anymore. We went to a bar and traded jokes. Drago told 
good political jokes about different countries. Later, a deaf 
man names Klancnik Anton and his wife joined us. He is 
a retired man who served as the photographer for our visit. 
He is the one who took the pictures for this article. Anton, 
his wife, Gene, and I went for a walk through the town and 
stopped at an outside cafe for a drink and a lot of conversa¬ 
tion. Anton's wife comes from Austria. We discussed work, 
lives and communication problems of deaf people. Anton 
visited America a few years ago and remembers some 
English. We got back to the hotel about 10:30 p.m. 

Friday: I had my first good breakfast, a ham omelet as 
I was beginning to adjust to Yugoslavian foods. We went 
to the Klenick Center. This is the hospital where Tito died. 

It is well known for its staff of otolaryngologists and 
audiologists. We discussed what has been happening in oral 
rehabilitation for the deaf. We discussed testing of all ages, 
babies through adults. They asked a lot of questions about 
what is happening in America and what NTID and Gallaudet 
College have to offer to the diagnostics evaluation and 
rehabilitation of aural aspects of hearing impaired people. 
They were impressed by the fact that deaf people in America 
are able to succeed in education and employment. They 
wanted to share these stories with parents of deaf children 
and convince them that deaf people can achieve the highest 
aspirations possible. 

Later that morning, we went to the Academy of Pedagogy 
where we met two individuals: the Dean of the Academy, 
Dr. Ivan Scoflek and the Director of teacher training, Dr. 
Marjia Lipuzic. I should mention that each time we met with 
different people throughout the week, they offered us "Sok" 
(a fruit juice), expresso or tea. They discussed the organiza¬ 
tional structure for teaching training programs. Training of 
special education teachers for children of different disabilities 
is part of the curriculum at the academy. Marjia spoke about 
the curriculum for training teachers of deaf children. We ask¬ 
ed if they teach sign language. They said no, but they hope 
to someday make it a part of their program. They agreed 
that deaf children would benefit from sign language but the 
very deep roots in oral education, which came from Ger¬ 
many a long time ago, presently dictate the methodology 
used in educating the deaf. The Center Suvak (from Thurs¬ 
day) had a very powerful influence on oral development of 
deaf people in Yugoslavia. They agreed that they need to 
put more emphasis on cognitive development of deaf 
children and to focus more on social and personal develop¬ 
ment. They say that it is very hard to change the philosophy 
of teachers and parents and it takes time to influence them 
to be receptive to new ideas. We were impressed that both 
of them displayed open minds about the question and as¬ 
sured us they would make a commitment to see that it hap¬ 
pens in the future. They were interested in what was happen¬ 
ing in America in deaf education and asked that we send 
them a lot of information, books, and materials and wanted 
to see how they could incorporate them into their training 
program. 

We felt that a lot of people we met with in Yugoslavia 
were really interested in change and want to upgrade the 
quality of education for deaf children. We think that we were 
able to bring them a variety of experiences and professional 




Photo (1), Observing class in a school for the deaf in Ljubjlana; 
Photo (2), Drago Vukotic, Aljosa Redzepovic, lohn Kubis, loze 
Ribic, Alan HurwitzHearing Translator , Ljubica Potborsak , Lee 

Murphy. ---—- 


attitudes about education of deaf children. We made a strong 
recommendation to the Academy that they try to bring new 
deaf adults into the training program and learn more about 
deaf adult's individual experiences. The director promised 
that no one would leave the academy without knowledge 
of basic signs in the future. We felt that the Dean has a very 
good perception of the needs of deaf children and is very 
supportive of education of the deaf. 

We went back to the hotel for lunch. At 3 p.m., we went 
to the Slovenije Association of the Deaf. We had a round 
table meeting with all the people we had met during that 
week. These included individuals from the Slovenije Associa¬ 
tion, the Ljubljana Association, the TV studio, the School for 
the Deaf in Ljubljana, the factory in Ljubljana, four people 
from the Centre Suvak, and deaf students from Ljubljana. 
We discussed our observations and impressions about the 
critical needs of deaf people in Yugoslavia. We also shared 
our perceptions of the issues and problems of the deaf in 
America so that people in Yugoslavia would realize that we 
are not without problems. Lee Murphy made a beautiful 
statement about the wonderful hospitality of the Yugoslavian 
people and indicated that we, the Americans, learned so 
much from everything in Yugoslavia. I talked to the group 
about the..objectives and accomplishments of the NAD. I 
stressed that one of the primary objectives of the NAD is 
to get more deaf people to speak about their real life ex¬ 
periences and other insights to the problems and issues of 
deafness, as well as to serve as role models for young deaf 
children. I also added that deaf adults and professionals in 
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the field of deafness should work together as a team. Dr. 
Zvanko Juras, of the University of Zagreb (psychologist), 
talked about total communication and how it can be a 
means of communication for deaf people. Dr. Juras spoke 
in Yugoslavian and then in English and back and forth. He 
asked how long deaf people and hearing people could con¬ 
tinue to operate on separate levels. He stressed that deaf 
people have a need for more information and knowledge 
and that they have rights to that information. He pleaded 
with everybody in the room to end the battle between the 
oral and manual methods and find a middle road. Aljosa 
made a long statement about the lack of cooperation be¬ 
tween the schools and the deaf community. He wanted to 
promote greater awareness and sensitivity about deafness 
and the wants of deaf people. The association members 
number about 5,000 deaf. Many deaf people have had bad 
experiences with education, meetings, other basic things in 
life. He was disappointed that parents and teachers want 
to discontinue use of sign language on TV and tried to in¬ 
fluence the TV people. We were amazed that there was a 
lot of animosity toward sign language by teachers and 
parents of deaf. Aljosa called for the need to be aware of 
the ways in which deaf people can become more indepen¬ 
dent and that there needs to be better cooperation between 
the school system and organizations of deaf people. The 
director of the teacher training program, Dr. Marjia Lipzic, 
discussed total communication and believes there is confu¬ 
sion as to what total communication is really about. She tried 
to enlighten the group that it is a lot more than just sign 
language and can include speech, hearing, reading and 
writing. 

Drago talked about the deaf people needing more infor¬ 
mation and better quality of interpreting serivces. He stress¬ 
ed that they have the potential for more successful lives and 
there should be a focus on the personal, social and academic 
development of deaf children rather than on their oral skills 
alone. He went on to emphasize that deaf people do need 
other support systems as total communication and they are 
very disappointed at the attitudes of those who object to 
the use of sign language or total communication, as it would 
open up the world to the deaf. He called for everybody in 
the room to be flexible and open minded about the needs 
of deaf children. 

John Kubis pointed out that the deaf had a lot to say and 
share. He felt that this was a good opportunity and that 
everyone present should be honest and vent their feelings. 
The basic question he asked was: are we meeting the needs 
of deaf people in Yugoslavia? The director of the Centre 
Suvac agreed that it would be good to do an analysis of prob¬ 
lems and needs of the deaf. She stressed that it was impor¬ 
tant that education begin as early as possible and that there 
was a need to have a team of personnel working together 
with the deaf. She agreed that deaf people need more work 
in the area of intellectual development. She, however, felt 
strongly that the oral method should continue and that deaf 
children should be given the opportunity to be main¬ 
streamed. Lee Murphy responded that "deaf individuals in 
this group cannot fully participate in this meeting without 
total communication." Some individuals cautioned that a 
lot of teachers of deaf children did not have a good under¬ 
standing of deafness and that they need more experience 
and interaction with deaf people in general. 


Another man, a diagnostician, who wanted to avoid con¬ 
troversy about methodology said that a lot of deaf people 
are not being served by the association. He pointed out that 
a lot of deaf people lost their hearing at a later age and are 
very lonely. He challenged the Association to help these 
people. 

I made a summary of my observations of the discussion 
and laid out five basic issues which should be considered 
for future dialogue by the group: 

1. the need for the group to address concerns of deaf adults 
who go to clubs for the deaf; 

2. the need for the group to address concerns of individuals 
who do not go to clubs or have not attended schools 
for the deaf, e.g., those who lost their hearing later; 

3. the need to address problems relating to the environmen¬ 
tal barriers; 

4. the need to have better and earlier identification process 
of deaf children and implementation of education at an 
earlier age; and 

5. the need to decide on how to use all resources that are 
available to meet the above four issues. 

I told them that we in America are wrestling with the same 
problems and that if they could come up with good ideas 
for resolving these problems to Jet us know. The meeting 
concluded on a positive note and everyone in the meeting 
agreed to get together again and on a regular basis to ad¬ 
dress these issues. 

We went to a restaurant about 9 p.m. and had another 
big Yugoslavian dinner. We had a nice talk with some of 
the deaf people from Ljubljana. Planinc Franc, the foreman 
of the building factory, announced that he was recently 
elected as new president of the Ljubljana Town Council. I 
showed pictures of my family and was told that my wife, 
Vicki, looked very Yugoslavian to them. We received nice 
gifts from them, a beautiful book about Ljubljana and small 
pottery vases. 

Saturday: John and I were up at 6:45 a.m. and had 
breakfast with Drago before we went shopping at 8 a.m. 
for some more souvenirs. We left for Krsko at about 9:45 
a.m. It was about 100 kilometers south of Ljubljana. There 
was an annual program for Slovenjian deaf people - over 
1,000 people were there. We were greeted by the mayor 
of the city and the president and secretary of the Krsko 
Association of Hearing Impaired. 

We went to exhibits and viewed displays of arts and crafts 
by deaf people. To our dismay, these beautiful items were 
not for sale. A program and presentation of awards to peo¬ 
ple who won honors at the Olympics took place for most 
of the morning. There was folk dancing by hearing children 
and deaf adults. At noon, we had a light lunch of soup, bread, 
cheese and wine. Then we went to an area out in the coun¬ 
try where deaf people from 11 towns in Slovenije competed 
with each other in different games. 

We left Krsko at about 3 p.m.and arrived in Ljubljana at 
about 5:30 p.m. We did some shopping and had our last 
real Yugoslavian dinner in an outside dining area at a 
restaurant. We were sorry it was our last meal there as we 
were beginning to enjoy Yugoslavian foods. We got back 
to the hotel about 10 p.m., but I was not ready to sleep, so 
I went for a walk in the town alone. Then I was ready for 
bed. 
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Sunday: We were up at 6 a.m. and had ham omelets for 
breakfast at 7:15 a.m. The secretary of the Ljubljana Associa¬ 
tion took us to the airport. We got to the airport about 8:30 
a.m. The director of teacher training, Dr. Marijia Lipzic, came 
to the airport with her husband to see us off. The president 
of Slovenije, Joze Ribic, and his wife came also. We left at 
10.35 a.m. I had a ham sandwich and chocolate cake for 
lunch on the plane. We saw the beautiful Alps. We flew 
over Austria, France, Switzerland. We had a great view of 
the English Channel. We landed in Heathrow Airport in Lon¬ 
don. We met Lesia, a friend of Gene Lylak's, who is a police 
woman and a member of a special branch office which is 
responsible to be on the look out for Iranian terrorists. We 
did some more shopping at the airport. Lee Murphy and 
John Kubis left to catch their plane for Washington around 
2 p.m. Gene Lylak and I talked with Lesia in a pub at the 
airport. Our plane left at 3 p.m. During the flight, I worked 
on reports and did some paper work. We had a delicious 
salmon dinner. We arrived a little late in Toronto because 
of a strong head wind. We were worried about our con¬ 
nection with a plane to Rochester. We arrived in Toronto 
at 6:10 p.m. We had to hurry through customs and take a 
shuttle bus to another terminal to catch our plane to 
Rochester. We barely made it; the plane took off as soon 
as we settled in our seats. I was worried about our luggage, 
but it arrived with us. We were very happy to see our families 
in Rochester. ■ 

(Dr. Hurwitz is the President of the NAD.) 


AUDIO DOGS 

No charge for delivery anywhere 
in the U.S. or Canada 


Experience again, or perhaps for the first time, the feeling 
of security knowing you can "hear" the sounds in your 
household requiring your immediate attention. 

Audio Dogs are carefully trained to alert and lead 
their deaf owners to a 


— ringing door bell - ringing telephone 

— crying baby — buzzing smoke detector 

and a number of other sounds. Total cost: $2480. 

No money? Let us help you find a service organization 
to sponsor you. They will be glad to discover Audio Dogs cost 
hundreds of dollars less than other hearing ear dogs. 

All Audio Dogs carry a 9 year 
buy-back guarantee. 


For detailed information 
simply write to: 


T. H. Bear 
Box 426 
Holden, Alberta 
Canada, TOB 2CO 

or call (403) 688-3653 (Voice) 



g a whole new world 
through communications. 

The SUPERPHONE of- 
fers: • Baudot and 
ASCII (originate) 
codes built-in. 

• 1,024 character ^ 

memory • Built-in 

ring signaller, gtk 

• Printer jacks (for 
optional printer). 

• Full-sized 4-level 
keyboard. • 32-charac- 
ter blue-green display. > 

• Sensitivity control for 

long or con- 

• Emergency bat- 
tery supply with built-in 

charger. • Compatible with all TTY/TDDs ... and with personal computers. 

• Automatic "send" for emergency or long distance. Plus many optional features. 



Chaney Super-TDD also 
offers a complete line of vi¬ 
sual alerting devices. For 
ore information on these 
any other products, write 
or call Chaney Super-TDD: 
TTY: (214) 234-3307 
VOICE: (214) 239-1818 

The MINICOM offers: • Low 
cost. • Full portability. • AC or 
battery power. • Full-size, 
easy-touch keyboard. 
• Bright, 20-character blue- 
green display. 

Both models come with a 
1-year limited warranty. 


Qty. Product _ 

- Superphone 

- Minicom 

- Microline 80 printer 

- Carrying case (Hard cover) 1 * 

- Tote bag* 


$505.00 
$234.00 
$450.00 
$ 69.00 
$ 25.00 
TOTAL 


*F°r use with Superphone only. Add $5.00 to above prices when ordering items 
individually. Quantity discounts available. Call for information. 


To order, fill out coupon and mail to: 

Chaney Super-TDD 
1202 Seminole 
Richardson, TX 75080 

Name _ 

Address " _ 

City --State_ 

Visa or MasterCard No_ 

Signature-Exp. Date. 
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THE PROVEN LEADER 

The Porta Printer Plus features 
state-of-the-art design with high- 
quality, trouble-free components. 

The hard-copy paper print-out 
guarantees a permanent record of 
your conversation. Designed for 
portability, its battery-pack will 
allow for use anywhere a tele¬ 
phone is available. 

Free Gift. Hurry. For a limited time 
only, we will be giving away a dust 
cover with every order. This is lim¬ 
ited to the first 50 orders received. 
$575.00 single unit. 



DESCRIPTION 

PORTA PRINTER PLUS 
PORTA VIEW 32 
RECORD-A-CALL 560 
RECORD-A-CALL 570 
‘DUST COVER $10 each 
6% TAX (Calif. Only) 
SHIPPING $15.00 each 


INTRODUCING 


The PortaView 32 features an AC 
adapter charger, a correcting 
back-space key for errors, and 
both “GA” and “SK” keys. Op¬ 
tional features include a recharge¬ 
able battery-pack for portability — 
and an impact-resistant carrying 
case. 

The PortaView 32 is economically 
priced and quality made. Only 
years of manufacturing know-how 
and experience could produce 
such a low-cost, high-quality unit. 
Made in the USA, fully warranteed 
for one year parts and labor. The 
PortaView 32 could be the right- 
price-device for you ... or some¬ 
one you know. 

$389.00 single unit. 
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ANSWERING MACHINE 

Quality engineering, innovation 
and excellent workmanship have 
been designed into your new 
Record-a-Call. The result is a 
superior telephone answering 
machine that is easy to oper¬ 
ate and will give you years of 
dependable service. 

$199.00 Record-a-Call 560. 

• Records up to 90 twenty- 
second messages per tape 
side 

$245.00 Record-a-Call 570 

• VOX® voice activated for un¬ 
limited length messages or re¬ 
cords 60 thirty-second mes¬ 
sages per tape side. 


QTY 


AMOUNT 


TOTAL AMOUNT 


Special low prices are available on quantity orders of 
two or more machines. Call today for details. 


Please make check payable to: 

TELCOM 

10816 Washington Blvd. 

Culver City, CA 90230 

Phone (213) 202-8462 (Voice or TDD) 


~l 
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STREET 

CITY_ 
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STATE 


ZIP 


□ VISA_ 

□ MASTERCARD 
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O n a typical day, 22 year old 
Bruce Hlibok (pronounced Libok) 
cheerfully talks to his mother, 
Margaret, in animated Sign Language 
as she washes the dishes. Margaret, af¬ 
fectionately called Peggy, watches her 
son, then as he moves closer to the 
sink, she responds, sending lemon 
freshened soap suds all over the kit¬ 
chen, herself and Bruce. 

This scene epitomizes the playful 
mood of the Hlibok family of Flushing, 
New York. All six Hliboks were born 
deaf except Peggy, whose deafness 
resulted from spinal meningitis when 
she was two years old. Deafness has 
in no way hampered the success of 
this "super family." 

Albert Hlibok is a leader in the deaf 
community, and the only deaf engi¬ 
neer in New York City. Peggy is a 
dedicated teacher and mother who 
believes emphatically that, "Children 
are children; people should not let the 
word deafness influence them!" 
Bruce, Stephen, Greg and Nancy are 
all achievers in their own right. The 
numerous awards and certificates of 
recognition they've received are only 
a small manifestation of their positive 
upbringing. 

Albert and Peggy met many years 
ago by pure coincidence at a wedding 
reception. "When I got my eyes on 
her, my fangs grew." Albert recalls 
playfully. "It was a chemical reaction." 
They communicated through long 
distance telephone calls via their 
mothers because there were no TTYs. 
Albert and Peggy also wrote letters 


between dates. "Peggy and I never got 
serious while dating," Albert says. 
"We were haveing too much fun to 
be serious." "We still are!" Peggy adds 
laughing. 

Alfred Sonnenstrahl, who lives in 
Greenbelt, Maryland, has known 
Peggy since nursery days at Lexington 
School, and Albert since the early 
1950s. "A long time ago, when Peggy 
and Al were dating, Albert was in a 
cast for almost a year with a fractured 
leg, and was frustrated because he 
wasn't seeing Peggy who was far away 
at Gallaudet College. Peggy decided 
to become assertive and courted 
Albert instead!" 

The couple recently celebrated their 
25th wedding anniversary with a sur¬ 
prise picnic party given by their 
Literary Guild friends and family. The 
absence of music was noticeable on¬ 
ly to passerbys who marveled at the 
lively Sign Language. This social 
gathering was a welcome change for 
Peggy and Albert, as they are frequent¬ 
ly called upon to attend and/or con¬ 
duct meetings within the Deaf Com¬ 
munity. They advise agencies on the 
special needs of the deaf, counsel 
other parents of deaf children, hefp 
their peers with work and home prob¬ 
lems, and lecture on deafness to grad¬ 
uate students in the field of deaf edu¬ 
cation. They also spend considerable 
time encouraging their neighbors to 
have positive attitudes about deaf chil¬ 
dren. 

As president of the Empire State 
Association of the Deaf (ESAD) Albert 


Hlibok represents thousands of deaf 
people throughout New York State. 
He responds to their concerns honest¬ 
ly and effectively. Albert is a member 
of several organizations including the 
National Association of the Deaf. He 
is the founder and a board member 
of New York Center for Law and the 
Deaf, Inc., American Professional 
Society of the Deaf, Inc., and 
American Arts for the Deaf, Inc. 

The only deaf engineer in New York 
City carries a heavy work load. Hlibok 
is known to blend humor with his 
expertise—joking is his vent against the 
pressure of meeting deadlines. 

Graduating with a bachelor's degree 
in civil engineering in 1954, Hlibok, an 
expert lip reader, says that, "During 
college and sometimes now, commu¬ 
nication with hearing people is a prob¬ 
lem. The services of Deaf Contact and 
closed-captioned TV are helpful, but 
limited because of the reduced speed 
of communication." He notes that the 
only communication problems exist 
outside of his family when Sign 
Language is not used. It is because of 
his experience that Albert stresses pro¬ 
per speech among his children. 

"I had to take my babies on tiring 
trips to the clinic or school for auditory 
or speech training," Peggy says. "It 
was a burden because of the long 
hours and I often found parking tickets 
on my car." All of her children lost 
their hearing aids at different times to 
the tune of $300.00 each. 

Peggy graduated from Gallaudet 
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College and received her master's de¬ 
gree in Deafness Education from New 
York University in 1980. A former 
teacher, Dr. Edna Levine of New York 
City, has fond memories of Peggy 
Hlibok. "I knew Peggy when she was 
four years old," Dr. Levine reminisces. 
"She came weeping into my class and 
refused to sit by herself until I em¬ 
braced her. I could see her brilliance, 
and from that day on, we formed a 
spiritual trusting bond." 

Dorothy Kraft, of East Dorset, Ver¬ 
mont, taught Peggy and Albert at Lex¬ 
ington School for the Deaf, where 
their youngest children are now 
students. "I dearly love the Hlibok 
family," Kraft said. "They have achiev¬ 
ed so much through hard work and 
beautiful personalities." 

Second son, Stephen, proves the 
validity of this statement. A student at 
Gallaudet College, majoring in busi¬ 
ness administration, Stephen was 
elected Vice President of the Student 
Body Government, and initiated into 
the Kappa Gamma Fraternity there. 
He is also the Student National Direc¬ 
tor of Jr. NAD and was voted Mr. Con¬ 
geniality in 1979. His responsibilities 
in all these roles requires excellent 
communication and leadership skills. 
"My problem is I can't say no to a re¬ 
quest," says the tall 19 year old. "I 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
be involved with civic and service 
organizations. My father has inspired 
me to help others." Both Stephen and 
his older brother Bruce received the 
prestigious Alpha Sigma Pi (ASP) 
award. 

Despite his busy schedule, Stephen 
still finds time for girls and maintains 
a "B" average. When he returns home 
from college, he helps his parents 
around the house and coaches young¬ 
er brother Greg in softball. Now that 
college has made him more sophisti¬ 
cated, he no longer indulges in pillow 
fights, but he affectionately remembers 
his childhood, staying up all night 
playing and watching TV because, 
"my parents didn't hear the noise." 

Now the youngest children, Greg 
and Nancy, can play all night without 
worry. An interesting characteristic of 
the family is that there is a wide gap 
in years between the first two and the 
last two children. Albert and Peggy are 
practically raising two separate 
families. 

Greg, 15, is a sports enthusiast who 


has a collection of 3,000 baseball 
cards. When he attended a regular 
public school for three months, "the 
other boys would tease me because 
of my hearing aids," Greg says. "I had 
to fight almost every day and wanted 
to go back to Lexington School for the 
Deaf." Back at Lexington, Greg is pres¬ 
ident of his 9th grade class, thus fol¬ 
lowing the tradition of leadership set 
by his father and brothers. In addition, 
Greg is vice president of the student 
advisory government, and is actively 
working with Jr. NAD as correspond¬ 
ing secretary. Greg played Scrooge in 
his school presentation of A Christmas 
Carol, and performed in Peter and the 
Wolf just for fun. 

His interest in entertaining was influ¬ 
enced by his brother Bruce's acting 
success. Bruce sang and danced in the 
popular Broadway musical, Runaways 
in 1978. This venture led to appear¬ 
ances on TV and in other plays, some 
of which he wrote. He was featured 
in the January, 1979 issue of The Deaf 
American , among other national 
magazines. 

Bruce's astounding success nursed 
a latent sense of independence. He 
moved from home at age 17 while still 
attending a public high school and 
working in the play. After graduating, 
Bruce went to Gallaudet College, and 
a year later transferred to New York 
University where he now majors in 
playwriting. "I have been independent 
minded since I can remember," says 
Bruce. "When I was a year old, I wore 
a corrective leg brace and didn't like 


being confined to my crib. One day 
I climbed out with my legs and feet 
still bound, and doused myself in my 
mother's perfume!" 

Bruce is in the news again because 
of his popular first book, pubished by 
Simon & Schuster, entitled Silent 
Dancer , a book about his sister's 
dream of becoming a ballerina. 

Eleven year old Nancy Hlibok smiles 
when Silent Dancer is mentioned. She 
is used to attention, having been on 
stage and TV many times. She attends 
ballet class twice a week, in separate 
classes for deaf and hearing students. 
"Ballet is fun!" Nancy says. "I like to 
dance very much." Nancy is an eager 
participant in her 6th grade class and 
earns good grades. Her cat, Blacky, 
follows Nancy around and Nancy says 
he even understands some Sign Lan¬ 
guage! Nancy is a Girl Scout, and 
wants to be a ballerina, a scientist, or 
a teacher when she grows up. 

There is a definite aura surrounding 
this family which has proven that, 
once deafness is accepted, anything 
can be achieved. Although Peggy and 
Albert have their share of hardships, 
they agree that their inability to hear 
should not hamper their professional 
and personal goals. They have instilled 
this philosophy into their three sons 
and daughter, each of whom are suc¬ 
cessful in their own right. "We always 
encourage the abilities of our chil¬ 
dren," Albert says proudly. "We never 
use the word can't." Their future hap¬ 
piness and success, through love and 
laughter, is inevitable.* 
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Recent 

Developments 
In Television 
Accessibility 


by 

Sarah Geer 
and 

Marc Charmatz 


I wo important court cases that 
may have an impact on caption¬ 
ing for television were recently argued 
in courts in Washington, DC and San 
Francisco, California. 

The first case, Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission v. Gottfried , was 
argued in the United States Supreme 
Court on October 12, 1982. In this 
case, Ms. Sue Gottfried had asked the 
FCC to withhold licenses to public 
television broadcasters who did not 
make their programming accessible to 
hearing impaired individuals. The 
FCC, without considering whether the 
broadcasters were doing enough for 
deaf viewers, renewed the licenses. 
Gottfried filed an appeal to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit. The Appeals 
Court held that the FCC should not 
have renewed the licenses without at 
least inquiring into public broadcast¬ 
ers' efforts to meet the programming 
needs of the hearing impaired. The 
Appeals Court stated: 

Radio has been available to the 
general public for over half a century, 
as has television for over a quarter 
century. But millions of Americans 
have lived and died during that time 
without being able to enjoy radio and 
television simply because their hear¬ 
ing was impaired. It is time for the 
commission to act realistically, in the 
public interestthat the benefits of 
television be made available to the 
hard of hearing now. 

The appeals court did not order public 
broadcasters to make all of their pro¬ 
gramming accessible to all deaf per¬ 
sons all of the time. The appeals court 


did not impose specific captioning re¬ 
quirements on broadcasters. Instead, 
the appeals court found that the FCC 
should consider what accommoda¬ 
tions public broadcasters should make 
for deaf persons. 

The appeals court would have re¬ 
manded the case to the FCC for hear¬ 
ings, but the FCC, along with public 
broadcasters, requested the U.S. 
Supreme Court to review the case. 
The Supreme Court agreed, and, after 
written briefs were filed, the Court 
heard oral argument on October 12. 

Three sides participated in the argu¬ 
ment: lawyers for public broadcasters, 
for the FCC, and for Ms. Gottfried. The 
attorney for the broadcasters argued 
that a public TV station should not lose 
its license to broadcast, citing changes 
in technology since 1977 (when Gott¬ 
fried filed her petition with the FCC to 
deny license renewal) and claimed 
that public broadcasters had taken 
steps to make sure that some program¬ 
ming was accessible. 

The attorney for the FCC argued that 
another Federal agency, like the 
Department of Education which gives 
money to public broadcasters, should 
first determine if public broadcasters 
violate Section 504 and discriminate 
against hearing impaired persons. 
Although neither the Justice Depart¬ 
ment nor the Department of Education 
have issued 504 regulations on televi¬ 
sion accessibility, the attorney believ¬ 
ed that the FCC should wait until the 
other federal agencies first considered 
the needs of deaf persons. 

The attorney for Gottfried argued 
that the FCC was fully capable of 
deciding questions of technology and 
that there was no need to defer to 
other federal agencies. He indicated 
that the FCC could act now and avoid 
any further delay. 

The United States Supreme Court 
seemed to have some difficulty with 
the issues presented. In many other 
cases, the court has recognized that 
the FCC, rather than the Court, has the 
expertise in the area of communica¬ 
tion. In this case, the real question 
seems to be accessibility for deaf 
viewers, not license renewal for broad¬ 
casters. Gottfried implied that a public 
broadcaster should make its programs 
accessible rather than risk a loss of 
license. But the Justices on the Court 
seemed troubled. One Justice in¬ 


dicated that it might have been more 
effective to ask the FCC to make a 
general policy or rule about how the 
broadcast industry is required to pro¬ 
vide enjoyment and educational 
benefits to deaf persons, rather than at¬ 
tack one particular broadcaster in a 
license proceeding. The Suprene 
Court is expected to decide this case 
next Spring. 

The second case is called Greater 
Los Angeles Council on Deafness v. 
Community Television of Southern 
California and Department of Educa¬ 
tion. In this case, a federal district court 
in Los Angeles, California, held that 
the federal government discriminated 
against hearing impaired persons by 
failing to write 504 regulations ap¬ 
plicable to public broadcasting. The 
court stated that "closed captioning is 
not a reasonable alternative for deaf 
people to have access to television." 
The case was appealed to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit in San Francisco. The case was 
argued on November 4, 1982. 

Like the case in the Supreme Court, 
there are three parties: the Greater Los 
Angeles Council on Deafness, (GLAD) 
the plaintiff; the federal government; 
and Community Television of South¬ 
ern California a public TV broadcaster, 
the defendants. 

GLAD sued the public broadcaster 
to open caption its programs (open 
captions are subtitles appearing on all 
viewers' sets) arguing that Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act requires that 
federally assisted programs be broad¬ 
cast with open captions. 

The defendants disagreed. Federal 
defendants claimed that the federal 
agencies have the authority to deter¬ 
mine what steps, if any, should be 
taken to make programs accessible to 
deaf persons. In this instance, the 
Department of Education is the federal 
agency that gives financial support to 
broadcasters. The Department has 
concluded that closed captions are 
sufficient to give deaf persons access 
to television. The Department specifi¬ 
cally determined: (1) that a public 
broadcaster meets its obligations 
under Section 504 by televising De¬ 
partment-funded programs that are be- 
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ing made with the closed captions re¬ 
quired by the Department's contracts 
with producers; and (2) that it would 
be an undue burden to require a 
broadcaster to put closed-captions on 
programs currently in use which were 
made without closed captions. 


HEARING DOG 
PLACEMENT COUNSELOR 

- Full time _ 

Job Description: Work with deaf adults 
and their Hearing Dogs, maintain ap¬ 
propriate records and participate in public 
relations activities. 

Qualifications: Prefer degree in deaf 
education (or related field), or a certified 
interpreter. Experience necessary. Fluency 
in ASL and signed English. Ability to work 
with the public. Willingness to work with 
dogs. Willingness to travel. 

Submit resumes to: 

Carolyn Bird, Executive Director, Red 
Acre Farm, Hearing Dog Center, 

P.O. Box 278, Stow, MA 01775. 


The federal government also said it 
is not unfair to have deaf persons pur¬ 
chase decoders. "Agency regulations 
implementing Section 504 require 
recipients to make their physical 
facilities accessible to physically han¬ 
dicapped persons through the use of 
ramps. That physically handicapped 
persons must purchase wheelchairs in 
order to take advantage of buildings 
made accessible by ramps does not 
mean, however, that ramps are insuf¬ 
ficient to meet the requirements of 
Section 504." 

Finally, the federal government 
argued that open captions constitute 
an undue burden "that fundamental¬ 
ly alters the federally assisted program 
or service." The government argued 
that open captions block out portions 
of the screen and that "for hearing 
viewers the discontinuity between 
open captions and what they hear 
significantly reduces their ability 
to benefit from open captioned 
programs." 


The public broadcasters argued that 
Section 504 does not require public 
television to take affirmative action, or 
to give deaf persons "equal access" to 
the aural portion of public television. 
The broadcasters claimed that deaf in¬ 
dividuals are not "otherwise qualified 
handicapped individuals" within the 
meaning of Section 504 because "a 
person must be able to hear as well 
as to see, in order to fully and effec¬ 
tively participate in the activity - televi¬ 
sion." They also claimed that requir¬ 
ing broadcasters to provide "visual 
assistance" that does not require deaf 
people to buy special equipment 
would result in "major and expensive 
modifications." 

The Court of Appeals listened to all 
of these arguments. It has not yet 
made a decision in this case. A deci¬ 
sion is expected soon. ■ 


(Mr. Charmatz and Ms. Geer are at- 
tornies with the National Association 
of the Deaf Legal Defense Fund.) 


This year 

we've got it all! 

at the 1983 Expo 


THE 1983 EXPO 

Hundreds of Exhibitors will fill the Exposi¬ 
tion floor with the very latest in products 
and services for disabled persons and 
health care professionals. IT IS FOUR DAYS 
for you to see, try and buy from the industry 
leaders...including new products and foreign 
innovations. Enjoy the live entertainment, 
art exhibit and cefebrities as we celebrate 
our 5th annual Expo...all included in your 
...FREE ADMISSION. 


THE JOB FAIR 

for the handicapped provides you 
with a unique opportunity to meet 
face to face with prospective em¬ 
ployers who will be there specifically 
to interview and hire disabled per¬ 
sons with all levels of skills and edu¬ 
cational background. The list of em¬ 
ployers is long and impressive, in¬ 
cluding large corporations, small 
businesses and governmental agen¬ 
cies. You can’t afford to miss the Job 
Fair (it’s free!)...TWO DAYS ONLY... 
April 21st & 22nd. 


April 21-24,1983, 
at the Anaheim 
Convention center 


SEMINARS 

are produced by a coalition of outstanding 
rehabilitation facilities coordinated by the 
Dayle McIntosh Center and the Daniel Free¬ 
man Hospital. The series covers issues 
relevant to the disabled individual as well as 
an extensive program meeting CEO require¬ 
ments for the health care, medical and re¬ 
habilitation professionals. Register early to 
reserve yourself a spot...these seminars 
are available at a nominal cost, and they fill 
up fast. 

THAT’S NOT ALL.This year the Expo is 

being held at the Anaheim Convention 
Center and that means you’ll be close to 
concurrent conventions as well as Disney¬ 
land, Knotts Berry Farm and many other at¬ 
tractions in the area. 

SEE IT ALL!...at Expo ’83 

for further information about Seminar 
Registration, the Expo, Job Fair, exhibiting or 
Hotels, contact: I.A.U.E., 2945 Harding Street, 
Suite 107, Carlsbad, California 92008 
(619) 434 6004/ 729 0853 

Produced by Abilities Unlimited Expositions Inc. 


international 
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California Home for Aged Deaf 

RETIREMENT LIVING AT ITS VERY BEST! 


CHAD has many special features for you, 

• 24 hour staff with signing skills 

• TTY and closed caption decoders 

• Full activities program 

• Cheerful home-like environment 

• Delicious meals and special diets 

• Semiprivate rooms 

• Laundry service 

• Enclosed patio and walkway 

• Close to shopping and parks 

• Transportation available 

• Doctor on call 

• Reasonable rates 


CHAD is owned and operated 
by the California Association 
of the Deaf 

• SSi recipients welcomed 

• Nonprofit 

• State licensed 


CHAD 

Barbara Wild, Adminstrator 

529 Las Tunas Drive, Arcadia, California 91006 

Telephone: (213) 445-2259 VOICE/(213) 445-0875 TTY 
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Those 
Balmy Days 
in Palma 


players, and although he and his wife 
Eleanor had planned to go to Palma 
to root for the American team, Eleanor 
was recovering from a heart attack and 
they couldn't make it. 

Juan and Emil engaged in their usual 
game of chess which ended in a draw. 
A deaf neighbor, Mrs. Helena Rollo, 
baked a "chessical" cake which all of 
us partook at lunch. After fond 
farewells Mrs. Rollo kindly took us to 
the airport where we met Russell 
Chauvenet, Mike Bienenstock and 
John Stepp. The fifth American player, 
Dale Nichols, had taken a previous 
plane to bypass the scheduled stop 
over in Madrid. 

Accompanying John was his hear¬ 
ing brother, Bob, who was working on 
his doctorate (which has nothing to do 
with chess but with computer sci¬ 
ence). Bob proved a very congenial 
person and picked up signs with 
amazing facility during our two weeks 
together. 

At the last minute, just as we were 
preparing to board the plane for Spain, 
Russ's son, Allen and his wife Julia ap¬ 
peared, much to our relief. Besides 
rooting for Russ and for us during the 
tournament, Julia who had been born 
in Cuba, was fluent in Spanish and a 
great help to us with her interpreting 
of menus and other items in Spanish, 


U.S. Delegate , Emil Ladner , successfully 
bid for the 1984 World Individual 
Championship Tournament at a meeting 
of the Congress of /CSC, June 1982. 


besides getting us on the good side of 
Spanish authorities. We noticed that 
Mike had only one large bag and one 
small carry-on bag. This proves that 
travel is not only broadening, but also 
enlightening as four years ago Mike 
traveled burdened down with two 
huge suitcases and two carry-ons. 

So our plane sped swiftly through 
the night over the Atlantic Ocean and 
at dawn we were in Madrid. A deli¬ 
cious dinner and a pre-dawn breakfast 
had refreshed us despite the lack of 
sleep. Since Mary and Emil had been 
to Madrid before, they were content 
to explore the neighboring shops 
while the rest took in the Prado, the 
King's palace and other noted sights 
and even a trip to Toledo. Our good 
friend, Mario de Pinies, and his charm¬ 
ing wife dropped in to see us at our 
hotel. They took us to visit the chess 
club of the deaf and later their apart¬ 
ment. Mrs. Pinies is a talented artist 
who has exhibited her work many 
times. 

Then, on Saturday May 22, all eight 
of us left for Palma—a short one hour 


U n May 18 of the fateful year 
1982, Emil and his faithful wife, 
Mary, enplaned for New York City on 
the first leg of the long anticipated trip 
to Palma on the island of Majorca, 
Spain. Palma, chosen by the Spanish 
Chess Committee for the World Team 
Championship sponsored by the Inter¬ 
national Committee on Silent Chess 
(ICSC) was to become the site of a 
remarkable comeback effort by the 
American Deaf Chess Team, who 
finished last in Oberstdorf, West Ger¬ 
many four years ago. 

Deplaning in New York, we took a 
taxi to visit the Juan Fonts of Valley 
Stream, who live not far from the air¬ 
port. Juan is the "patron saint" of deaf 











plane ride. Palma is a famous resort 
and closely resembles Acapulco with 
tall balconied hotels and apartments 
and a long beach. The climate is warm 
and there is always a gentle breeze 
from the Mediterranean Sea. We came 
to love the place. 

We stayed at Hotel Sofia where we 
also ate three meals a day—a package 
deal arranged by the Spanish Chess 
Committee. Headquarters and the 
chess playing area, however, were in 
a nearby hotel. We were delighted to 
meet many of our European op¬ 
ponents and friends from previous 
tournaments. Absent were the 
Bulgarian and East German teams, but 
Switzerland, Portugal, and Venezuela 
sent teams for the first time, making a 
total of ten teams. 

Since Sunday was a day of rest for 
all of us, we went to swim at the near¬ 
by beach. It was crowded with tour¬ 
ists, mostly from West Germany. Top¬ 
less bathing was permitted, so many 
of the bathers bared themselves to the 
warm sun and to on-lookers. 

That evening there was a meeting of 
team captains to go over the regula¬ 
tions with the umpire—an interna¬ 
tional chess master who had been 
champion of Spain seven times 
besides acquiring other titles. One 
regulation which puzzled us forbids 
the wearing of hearing aids by players. 
At this time, Emil drew number six, a 
good omen, as we were matched with 
weaker teams in the first few rounds. 

The first round began on Monday, 
May 24, with the USA playing against 
Portugal who had the world cham¬ 
pion, Pereira, against Russ Chauvenet. 
John recorded the first American vic¬ 
tory, soon followed by the wins of 
Mike and Dale. At the first board Russ 
adjourned his game after some five 
hours of play. It did not look good for 
him and at one time he was two 
pawns down. But when play resumed, 
Russ pulled out a draw with amazing 
play. So we had V/ 2 -V 2 for a very 
good start. Meanwhile, Yugoslavia 
trounced the young inexperienced 
team from Venezuela, 4-0; Holland 
and Sweden drew, 2-2; Spain defeated 
Switzerland 3-1 and West Germany 
won 2 V 2 -IV 2 over Hungary. 

The next day, the USA kept up its 
winning ways with 3 V 2 -V 2 over Hol- 


by the same score. Our only points 
lost were the V 2 in the game drawn by 
Dale. He claimed he should have won 
it but miscalculated. West Germany 
upset Spain, 4-0; Yugoslavia continued 
its steamrolling tactics 4-0 over 
Sweden; Venezuela bowed to Hunga¬ 
ry, 4-0; Portugal over Switzerland, 3-1. 
At this point the strong teams ap¬ 
peared to be Yugoslavia, West Ger¬ 
many, and Hungary. 

Allen and Julia, who were touring 
the mountains in a rented car were 
witnesses to an auto accident. Julia 
saved a woman from drowning when 
her car landed in a deep ditch. They 
reported a hair-raising drive along the 
narrow corkscrews called roads in the 
mountains of Majorca. 

On Wednesday, May 26, our first 
loss occurred when John dropped his 
game to his Swiss opponent. How¬ 
ever, Mike and Dale won, while Russ 
drew so we ended the day with a 
2 V 2 -IV 2 score to remain among the 
leaders. Yugoslavia finally lost a game 
but defeated Holland 3-1. Other 
scores were Hungary over Sweden, 
3-1; Spain over Venezuela, 4-0; and 
Germany 3-1 over Portugal. 

Dale and Emil decided to play golf 
that afternoon so they took a bus to 
Palma and transferred to another bus 
out into the country. They located a 


golf course by the road and rented 
clubs. While their golf scores are 
nothing to write home about, they en¬ 
joyed the golf. 

Thursday, May 27 was Tour Day. 
Two huge buses took players, officials, 
delegates, and tourists (25 were deaf 
people from West Germany) to the 
town of Soller via tortuous mountain 
■roads with barely enough room for 
two small cars to pass. Our impression 
of Majorca is "rocky." All we saw on 
the way were rocks—all the farm 
houses, fences, and terraces were built 
from the many rocks and we think the 
goats we saw had to eat rocks to sur¬ 
vive. However olive and orange trees 
did manage to grow and give good 
crops despite the poor soil. At Soller 
we took a brief boat ride among the 
cliffs and into a cave (shades of Capri). 
Then followed a sumptuous meal at 
a restaurant atop one of the cliffs, a 
welcome change from Hotel Sofia, 
where the meals while ample, were 
monotonous with french fries twice a 
day. 

After dinner the buses took us back 
by a different route over even more 
narrow roads. We stopped at an old 
monastery with its museum of Spanish 
relics. We also stopped at a leather 
factory, and a liquor store where we 
could sample the liquor before pur- 


Russ Chauvenet playing the World Champion, Renato Pereira, first round. 
Result — Draw. 





chasing. Our California wines taste 
better than the Spanish ones but of 
course we may be prejudiced. 

On Friday, May 28, the US proved 
sucess was no fluke nor flash in the 
pan by drawing with West Germany, 
2-2; Yugoslavia and Hungary also 
drew 2-2; Spain was 3-1 over Sweden; 
Venezuela won its first and only game 
while losing the match to Portugal 3-1; 
Holland rode 3-1 over Switzerland. So 
we were still just behind Yugoslavia 
and tied for second with Germany. 
Russ had won while Dale and John 
drew their games. Only Mike lost his 
first. 

Saturday, May 29, marked the first 
USA lead, accomplished by trouncing 
poor Venezuela, 4-0. Spain and Yugo¬ 
slavia went 2-2; Sweden 2Vi over Por¬ 
tugal Vh ; Germany 3-1 over Switzer¬ 
land. Scores were now USA 15V2; Yu¬ 
goslavia 15; Germany HVi; Hungary 
14; Spain 12. 

Sunday, May 30 proved a disap¬ 
pointing day for us as we drew 2-2 
with the weak Swedish team. And we 


fell to third place as well. At Board 
Four, a fifteen-year old Swede con¬ 
tinued to dominate his opponents, in¬ 
cluding Dale. West Germany took 
over second with V/ 2 -V 2 over Holland. 
Yugoslavia regained first place by 
outplaying Portugal 3V2-V2 while Hun¬ 
gary surprised Spain 3-1. Still only one 
point separated us from the leader and 
we were to play that team the next 
day. We hoped for at least a draw in 
this match. 

Disaster struck our team on Mon¬ 
day, May 31. Yugoslavia proved they 
are still champions with 4-0. All our 
players lost, although the games were 
hard fought and three were adjourn¬ 
ed. Somehow the wily Slavs came up 
with winning moves or we suffered 
mental lapses from fatigue. Anyway we 
were outplayed and outlucked and 
dropped to fourth place. Germany 
kept its second place with 4-0 over 
Venezuela; Spain crept up on us with 
3-1 over Holland, while Hungary took 
over third place with 2V2-I V 2 over Por¬ 
tugal. It was a day we wish to forget 
but never will. But we learn from 


the mistakes of today, and will do bet¬ 
ter tomorrow, or the next time we play 
Yugoslavia. 

Tuesday was reserved for the ICSC 
Congress business meeting with Oskar 
Punsche of West Germany in the 
chair. We had the great pleasure of 
meeting Fridrik Olafsson, the President 
of the Federation Internationale des 
Echecs (FIDE) which controls chess all 
over the world. He is a grandmaster 
from Iceland and a cordial person. All 
present officials were re-elected 
unanimously. I submitted our bid to 
hold the next tournament in 1984 at 
Gallaudet College and it was accepted 
without opposition. So we have our 
work cut out for us to entertain par¬ 
ticipants in the World Individual 
Championship, May 27—June 9, 1984. 
We can expect at least twelve coun¬ 
tries to send their champions, as well 
as their delegates and ICSC officials, 
and some visitors—possibly totaling as 
many as fifty persons. For this event 
we will need lots of financial support 
from organizations of the deaf and 


SSONICMLERT 

The company that brought you the world’s most advanced multi-function signaling system (so advanced it’s 
patented!) now brings you a complete line of top quality single and dual function signaling products. 

The world's leading manufacturer of signaling devices for the hearing impaired 



SINGLE FUNCTION PRODUCTS 

• Baby Cry Signaler • Telephone Ring Signaler 

• Smoke Alarm Signaler • Door Signaler 

• Wake-up Alarm • Slave Adaptor 


SONIC ALERT 
MULTI-FUNCTION 
SIGNAL SYSTEM 


• Control Unit 

• Wireless Remote 
Sensor (for sounds 
of baby cry, 
telephone, door 
bell, fire alarm) 

• Burglar Sensor 

• Personal 
Transmitter 

• Slave Adaptor 

• Deluxe Slave 
Adaptor 



We have greatly expanded our line of products in recent months—call or write for our newest catalog or the name of the dealer nearest you. 


IISONIC//ALERT 


209 Voorheis 
Pontiac, Michigan 48053 
Voice or TTY (313) 858-8957 
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others to pay for the expenses of of¬ 
ficials, umpires, interpreters, program 
books, tours, and many other items. 
But we are confident that America will 
rise to the occasion and put on a great 
tournament. We invited Mr. Olafsson 
to attend and he said he would if he 
is still president of FIDE. 

On Wednesday, June 2, play re¬ 
sumed for the final two rounds. We 
were to play two of our strongest 
opponents—Hungary and Spain and 
hopes were high for at least third 
place. Early in the match Hungary had 
offered us draws on all boards. We 
declined and emerged with 2 V 2 -V /2 
with Russ winning a hard fought game 
against a grandmaster. Dale also won 
and John drew. But Mike lost his 
game. We still had a chance for third 
depending on how we did against 
Spain, and how Hungary did against 


Switzerland. Yugoslavia still led with 
26V2; Germany 24V2; Hungary 21; 
USA 20; Spain 19V2—a race to the 
wire by five closely bunched teams. 

Thursday was another tour day with 
a trip to Palma to take in the magnifi¬ 
cent cathedral, museums, shops, and 
other sights. At the reception given by 
the mayor's office I presented a bot¬ 
tle of California wine to the mayor's 
representative. All the teams were 
given silver trays enscribed with the 
names of their respective countries. 
This was followed by refreshments and 
Spanish wines. At another reception 
given by the Council of the Balearic 
Islands, we had a round of champagne 
to wash down the dull speeches of the 
authorities. That evening we journeyed 
to the local school for the deaf where 
we were entertained by an exhibition 
of gymnastic stunts lead by a three-year 


old deaf girl. There are 86 deaf stu¬ 
dents up to the age of fifteen at this 
modern school run by Catholic nuns. 
The youngsters were delighted to chat 
with us and show us around their 
school. There does not seem to be any 
higher education in Spain for the deaf 
unless they attended high schools for 
the hearing. 

Friday, June 4 marked the final 
round. Our opponent was Spain, who 
placed second, four years ago, and 
were also in the running for fourth 
place now. Two of Spain's best players 
had not been able to play, so we 
hoped for at least a 2-2 score which 
would give us fourth. However this 
was not to be as Spain came through 
with a 3-1 score against us. Only Russ 
could win. However, we can honestly 
say that our fifth place is a tremendous 
achievement that we can be proud of. 


Deaf Heritage and 
A Rose For Tomorrow 

A Biography of Fradartck C. Schratoar. 

The National Association of the Deaf has 
published two excellent books. They are: 

Deaf Heritage This book is an excellent gift 
to help deaf people understand and appreciate 
their rich cultural heritage and to provide others 
with an insight into the world of deafness. Deaf 
Heritage contains over 500 pages and is filled with 
photographs and interesting information about 
deaf schools, deaf sports, achievements of deaf 
people, etc. Deaf Heritage is available in both 
paperback and hard cover. Paperback $19.95 
Hard cover $26.95. 

A Rose For Tomorrow This book offers an 
excellent insight into the world of deafness pro¬ 
vided by the writings and life story of Frederick 
C. Schreiber, former Executive Director of the 
NAD. For those who knew Fred, this book will 
bring back fond memories. For those who never 
knew him, this book will bring alive this well 
known figure in the deaf community. A Rose For 
Tomorrow is available in hard cover edition for 
$14.95. 

Please enclose your check for the Grand Total and 
make your check payable to National Association 
of the Deaf. Please return your order to: NAD 
Bookstore, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver, Spring, 
MD. 20910. 


Quantity Title 

Price Total 

Deaf Heritage 

$19.95 

Paperback 

Deaf Heritage 

$26.95 

Hard Cover 


A Rose For Tomorrow $14.95 

Md. Residents add 5% Tax 
Postage & Handling 

Grand Total 

Total 

Ship to: NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 

ZIP CODE 



The n Joy Of Signing” video 
Dictionary, now Available. 


In 25 chapters, Dr. Lottie L. 
Riekehof brings to “life” the popular 
sign language textbook, “The Joy Of 
Signing.” 

Demonstrations of the correct 
handshapes for the manual alphabet as 
well as 1500 signs from the American 
Sign Language are displayed. 

Graphically presents 9 program 
hours of easy-to-understand signing. 

• a clear model of the sign, with the 
letter or word printed on the screen. 

• an actor’s illustration of the sign. 

• a sentence containing the sign. 

• page numbers noted on screen, for 
easy location in text. 

“..Particularly effective is the 
technique of interspersing a deafperson 
skillfully depicting the sign being 
presented, as part of the instructor's 
explanation” 

Albert T. Pimentel, (Exec. Dir. 
National Assoc, of the Deaf) 


"I am impressed with this 
videotape series coordinated with a very 
successful book. This combination 
presents a very creative and...practical 
way of learning sign language. The Joy 
of Signing literally comes to life!” 

Dr. Edward C. Merrill, 

President of Gallaudet College 
Tapes available in these formats: 
W' Beta I Va” U-matic 

»/ 2 ” Beta II >/ 2 ” VHS 


For more information, write: 

JOY ENTERPRISES, INC. 

P.O. Box 580 Dumfries, VA 22026 

Name _ 

Address_ 

City_ State_Zip_ 


Tie JOY of. 

6'g nin g 
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Four years ago we were last among 
nine teams with only four points. This 
time we earned 21 points and the re¬ 
spect of our opponents. 

The final results were Yugoslavia, first 
place with 2 V 2 -V 2 over West Germany 
for a total of 29 points. Germany took 
second with 26; Hungary followed 
with 24; Spain with 22 Vi; USA with 21 
(only 8 points out of a first place tie); 
Sweden 17; Holland 14; Portugal 13V2; 
Switzerland 11 Vi; Venezuela IV2. Thus 
ended a most interesting and enlighten¬ 
ing tournament. 

That evening we were invited to visit 
the local club for the deaf. We were 
too tired to attend but heard that it was 
overcrowded with neither entertain¬ 
ment nor refreshments so we had no 
regrets about our non-attendance. 

Russ had scored 6V2 points in his 
nine games, second only to the world 
champion, Pereira, who had W 2 with 
no losses. Mike ended up with five 
wins and four losses; John broke even 
with 4-4 score, while Dale had 5-4. 
Emil, the fifth player, did not play as 


he wished to keep the team intact as 
long as it was so successful. 

Saturday, June 5 was a day of relaxa¬ 
tion at the beach in an effort to acquire 
a last day of tan. Finally at dusk the 
ICSC flag was lowered and folded by 
the host team and handed over to the 
USA to be raised in 1984 at Gallaudet 
College. At the banquet which fol¬ 
lowed, trophies were handed out to 
all teams, gifts were exchanged, 
speeches were made, and farewells 
taken. The USA received a heavy tro¬ 
phy, somewhat like a bird bath (now 
on display at the NAD office). We 
presented gifts to President Punsche 
and to Chairman Penacoba, from the 
team. All of us got souvenir ties embla¬ 
zoned with the official logo of this 
tournament. Previously players had 
exchanged lapel buttons and other 
sourvenirs at each round. 

Naturally, the Yugoslavian players 
got the best trophies and gold medal¬ 
lions from the ICSC. They also took 
charge of the travelling trophy which 


is a huge silver mug donated by King 
Carlos. 

In retrospect, we can say we en¬ 
joyed the tournament in every way- 
even the final result. Everyone was 
friendly, communication was no prob¬ 
lem on common subjects and the 
island of Majorca proved to be a first 
class resort. 

On Sunday, June 6, we bid farewell 
to our European and South American 
friends! Once more Iberian Airlines 
provided a safe and enjoyable return 
to New York City. From there, back 
to California was also enjoyable. Now 
the U.S. will be the host country, the 
N.A.D. the host organization, and 
Gallaudet College the host site for the 
next tournament in 1984. Let's show 
the world that we can put on a great 
show! ■ 

CflMPMORcA F T R A E L E OG 

FANTASTIC SELECTION OF 
CAMPING EQUIPMENT 
Write for your FREE catalog 

BOX 407 DJ BOGOTA, N.J. 07603 



The Ac-Rit Tape 241: Dollar for Dollar, 

THE BEST TDD ON THE MARKET! 


• 40-character wide thermal printer 

• 32-character easy-to-read display 

• Automatic line feed virtually eliminates 
divided words on printout 

• Printer automatically paragraphs your conver¬ 
sations. Incoming conversation is marked 
with t> and outgoing marked with < 

• Paper-saving PRINT/NON-PRINT control 

• Measures 11”w x 15”l x 4- 3 /F’h. Weighs 8.4 lbs. 

• GA (Go Ahead) key 

• Call Status Light tells if line is busy or ringing 

• NICAD rechargeable batteries included 

• Keyboard buffer for typing faster than 
60 words per minute 

• Accessory jack for use with phone answering machine 

• 30-day money-back guarantee—1-YEAR WARRANTY! 

• 1140 character memory to store emergency 
messages or save on long-distance calls 


$595 

Plus *10 

Freight & Handling 


LIMITED TIME OFFER FOR HEARING IMPAIRED INDIVIDUALS ONLY: 
FREE Sonic Alert “Ring Signaler" with each purchase! 


- AVAILABLE AT 

SONIC ALERT, INC. 

209 VOORHEIS 

PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 48053 

VOICE OR TTY (313) 858-8957 


NATIONWIDE FLASHING SIGNAL SYSTEMS, INC. 

8120 FENTON STREET 
SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND 20910 
TTY (301) 589-6670 
VOICE (301) 589-6671 
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NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
of the DEAF 

Introducing 4 new books from the National 
Association of the Deaf 

The NAD takes great pride in accouncing our 4 newest titles - 
Curriculum for Multiply Disabled Hearing Impaired Students by Dr. 
Doris Naiman, Teaching American Sign Language as a Second/For¬ 
eign Language, edited by Caccamise, Garretson, Bellugi, How to Get 
the Job You Really Want by Deborah Veatch, and Friends Are For 
Signing by Timothy Jackson. 


NAD PURCHASE POLICY 

All orders from individuals must be prepaid. Please make 
checks payable to National Association of the Deaf. 

All orders from Bookstores, Libraries, Schools, and 
Organizations under $25.00 must be prepaid. 

Bookstores, Nonprofit organizations, Schools —20% dis¬ 
count on a quantity purchase of 5 or more of each title. 

Libraries —10% discount on any quantity. 

Examination copies are available upon request. 



Curriculum for Multiply Disabled Hearing Impaired Students 

This curriculum was designed to help the teacher by providing 
him/her with an individualized curriculum that begins where the stu¬ 
dent is functioning and then moves him/her ahead in a structured 
STEP-BY-STEP way. 

Special features of the curriculum include — 

1. Ability to individualize each student's educational program. 

2. Detailed lesson plans: 

a. Materials preparation section - makes use of easily accessi¬ 
ble materials. 

b. Teacher information section - provides the teacher with sub¬ 
ject areas pertinent to the lesson. 

c. Teacher action section - step by step plan for teaching the 
lesson. 

3. Spiral binding to lie flat for easy reference. 

This curriculum sells for $13.95 per copy. 


Teaching American Sign Language as a Second/Foreign Language 

This excellent new book is a compilation of the proceedings of the 
third National Symposium on Sign Language Research and Teaching. 

It contains papers written by many well known professionals in the 
field of sign language research and teaching. Topics covered 
include — 

1. Language and Culture - use of euphemisms in American Sign 
Language, relationship of hearing subordinates to their deaf 
supervisors, learning ASL as a first language, etc. 

2. Curriculum Development - developing an effective language 
teaching curriculum, designing a curriculum to teach ASL as a 
foreign language, etc. 

3. Instructional Methods - the direct experience method, grammer 
translation approach, methods of teaching fingerspelling, etc. 

4. Materials for Teaching/Learning ASL - evaluating sign language 
materials, review of current sign language materials, etc. 

5. Evaluation - diagnostic approach to assessing ASL in the class¬ 
room, foreign language testing - its implications for ASL skills. 

This book is available for $15.95. 

How to Get the Job You Really Want 

This new book represents the world's first effort to help hearing im¬ 
paired and deaf job seekers access employment opportunities more 
effectively. 

How to Get the Job You Really Want is an easy-to-read workbook 
that lets you learn through a variety of activities. Just look at what 
you get: 

1. Cover letters to employers you can start using right away. 

2. Proven resumes you can easily adapt to your own needs. 

3. Other sample letters accepting or rejecting job offers that you 
can send to employers. 

4. Valuable flow charts and illustrations that take the mystery out 
of the job search process. 

How to Get the Job You Really Want is available for $10.95 per 
copy. 

Friends Are For Signing 

There is finally a beginning sign language book for everyone - 
Friends Are For Signing. A young girl takes sign language classes 
in order to meet a cute deaf boy. Clever comic strip characters 
(from What Are Friends For?) illustrate 75 beginning signs plus the 
manual alphabet. All signs are listed in an index and there is also a 
list of suggested readings. 

Friends Are For Signing sells for $1.95. 


ORDER FORM 


Quantity Title Price Total 

Curriculum for Multiply 
Disabled Hearing Impaired 

_ Students $13.95 _ 


Teaching ASL as a Se¬ 
cond/Foreign 

Language 15.95 


How to Get the Job 

You Really Want 10.95 


Friends Are For 

Signing 1.95 


Total amount of order 
Md. Residents add 5% tax 

Postage and Handling 
Grand Total 

Postage and Handling 


$ 2.00 

10.00 

add 

1.50 

11.00 

20.00 

add 

2.50 

21.00 

50.00 

add 

3.50 

51.00 

100.00 

add 

4.50 


SHIP TO: 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip 

Bill to (Bookstore, schools, libraries, organizations only) 


P.O.# 


If you do not have a purchase order number, please have this pur¬ 
chase authorized by your purchasing agent. 

Please return order to: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

301-587-6282 





AMCOM New Low Pricing 


AMCOM D PRINTER (40 column) 
American’s newest TTY. A portable 
Baudot terminal with ASCII option. 

FEATURES: 

□ 4 V 2 " Wide Printer Paper 

□ 45.5 Baud 

□ AC Operation 

□ Acoustic Coupler 

□ FCC Approved 

□ Half Duplex Transmission 

□ Hard Wire Telephone Option 

□ Receive and Transmit 

□ Self-test Capability 

AMCOM D PRINTER 

(Baudot only) $ 588 00 

AMCOM D PRINTER 

(ASCII/Baudot) $ 695 00 




ASCI I/Baudot 


AMCOM D 

□ Baudot Option (45.5 Baud) 

□ Portable ASCII Terminal (110 Baud) 

□ Acoustic Coupler 

□ Half Duplex Transmission 

□ Hard Wire Telephone Option 

□ Receive and Transmit 

□ Self Test Capability 

□ FCC Approved 



AMCOMI 

□ Emergency Message Option 

□ 900 character memory 

□ DC Operation, Battery Charger included 

□ 45.5 Baud 

□ Crystal Controlled 

□ Tape Record Option 

□ Compatible with Automatic 
Phone Answering Equipment 

□ FCC Approved 



Baudot 


AMCOM D 

□ AC/DC Operation 

□ Crystal Controlled 

□ 4-6 Hr. battery life (rechargeable) 

□ 45.5 Baud 

□ Half Duplex Transmission 

□ Hard Wire Telephone Option 

□ Receive and Transmit 

□ Self Test Capability 

□ FCC Approved 


AMCOM Ltaht Signals 

U.L. Listed and CSA Approved 


MASTER RING INDICATOR 
$54.50 

□ Transmits to any 
number of optional remote 
receivers. 

□ Telephone company 
approved. 

□ Doorbell option available. 


REMOTE RECEIVERS 
$48.50 

□ Operates in any room 
when signal from Master 
Ring is received. 

□ Telephone company 
approved. 


BABY CRY INDICATOR 
$99.50 set 

□ Two unit system—uses 
remote receivers to flash 
lamp. 

□ Sensitivity control to adjust 
response to noise level 

in room. 

□ Self-test mode 


a 

American 

Communication Corporation 

180 Roberts St., East Hartford, CT 06108 
Phone or TTY 203/289-3491 


Call us for service and repairs. 


American Communication includes: AMCOM, MICON, MAGSAT andTELETYRM. 










Photo (1), Camper crosses monkey bridge during survival program. 
Photo (2), jack Levesque speaks to campers. 


I he Youth Leadership Camp (YLC) designed especially, 
but not exclusively for deaf teen-agers is located on Swan 
Lake near Pengilly, Minnesota. The camp is situated in an 
enchantingly beautiful area of woods, flowers, wildlife and 
crystal clear water which together blend in dazzling harmony, 
providing a perfect setting for hearing impaired youth to 
attain new goals and to share exciting new experiences. 

YLC, pioneered through the efforts of Frank R.Turk, Don 
Padden, Gary Olsen and Roger Claussen, was originally lo¬ 
cated in Stroudsberg, Pennsylvania. After the first year, 1969, 
however, Turk and Padden arranged for the purchase of a 40 
acre site (formerly a resort area on Swan Lake) 90 miles west 
of Duluth in Northern Minnesota. The camp has continued 
to thrive ever since. 

For the 14th camp session, which commenced on July 5, 
1982, 50 campers and 24 volunteer staff members came to¬ 
gether for a month of mutual learning from all parts of the 
United States. One youth from Alberta, Canada, became the 
first “foreign" camper in the program’s history. 

Upon arrival at the camp, the campers were divided into 
four groups with 12 and 13 campers in each group. This was 
done to enable the campers to make new friends from other 
states, instead of staying with people they already knew. 
This applied especially to Californians who had 10 campers 
from the same school in Riverside! 

From morning to night, campers enjoyed a full schedule of 
activities ranging from the educational to sports to pure en¬ 
tertainment. Morning classes were devoted to either leader¬ 
ship training with Roger Claussen, camp director, or language 
arts development with Frank R. Turk of Gallaudet College. 
Following these classes either deaf history with Farley War- 
shaw, using the book Deaf Heritage, or logical thinking, un¬ 
der the supervision of George Johnstone was taught. 

Also part of the morning activities was The Daily Drum 
class, where campers learned creative writing. The Daily 
Drum required three hours to write, edit and print and each 
week a different group was responsible for the publication. 
Features such as “Snoopy’s Column’’ as well as stories on 
campers meetings, world news, sports, interviews, schedules 


The Youth Leadership Camp: 

Still Growing 

STRONG 


by 

Joanne Hamblin and Ron Lake 



Photo (1), Inner tube trip on the St. Louis River. Photo (2), Frank 
TurkGeorge lohnson and Alan Hurwitz display token of apprecia¬ 
tion from campers. The camper is Ms. McCain of Michigan. 


and menus were included. Joanne Hamblin and Ron Lake 
were the advisors. 

After lunch, more classes were taught including water ski¬ 
ing, canoeing, swimming, first aid and sex education. Other 
afternoon sessions involved arts and crafts and camp projects. 
In past years the campers built special projects for the camp. 
In 1980 the campers built a shower house to replace the one 
that burned down the previous winter. In 1981 a basketball 
court was built. This year the campers built a rain shelter 
near the canteen. 

Following classes, a recreation period was scheduled for 
water activities and ground games. Games such as blind volley¬ 
ball, touch football and steal the bacon, were all enjoyed. 

After dinner, the campers flocked to the fireside area to 
listen to special topic speakers. They had the honor of hav¬ 
ing such prominent speakers as: Frank R. Turk, assistant 
dean for student life at Gallaudet College; Dr. Alan Hurwitz, 
president of the National Association of the Deaf; Hal Domich, 
professor of history at Gallaudet College; Cathy Carroll, edi¬ 
tor of World Around You , and many others. 

After, the fireside topic programs, the campers had special 
evening events such as treasure hunts, group parties, the Gee 
Jay Show, and scavenger hunts. 

Before lights out campers’ meetings were held at which 
elections of officers for the week took place. This enabled 
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more campers a chance to become officers and to put into 
practice the parliamentary procedures taught by David Call 
and Joanne Hamblin. Committees were also selected for plan¬ 
ning banquets, camp projects, and special events such as set¬ 
ting up a program for parking on Festival Day, July 11, which 
was attended by at least one thousand people. 

Special trips outside the campgrounds were also part of 
camp life. July 12 was laundry day and racquetball tourna¬ 
ment day. After the laundry was done, all campers and staff 
assembled at the Racquetball Club in Hibbing. The champion 
campers were Kenneth Andrews (CA), Nancy Moore (CA); 
staff champs were Farley Warshaw (WDC) and Debbie Milner 
of Kansas. The mixed staff and camper honors went to Frank 
R. Turk and Cindy McCain. 

On July 17, the staff and campers journeyed to Duluth as 
guests of the Duluth Lions Club. They were treated to a 
cruise on Lake Superior and around the Duluth harbor. After¬ 
wards, the members of the Duluth Lions Club served pizzas 
and soft drinks for lunch. Then, all went to the museum 
where trains of the railroad heyday were exhibited. After 
riding on a small trolley car, the campers and staff went to 
visit the destroyer William A. Lawe. One of the Navy officers 
took the group on a tour of the ship with Judy Coryell as 
their interpreter. This was followed by a refreshing swim in 
the cold, clear waters of Lake Superior. The Lions Club pro¬ 
vided hot dogs and hamburgers for dinner after which all 
were entertained by performers from a local karate class. 


July 18 to 23 was the week of the Hatrak Survival Pro¬ 
gram. This program was named after the Eugene Hatrak fam¬ 
ily of Indiana who donated money for the survival program 
equipment. The purpose of this program was to have 
campers learn teamwork and sharing of hardships. Partici¬ 
pants were given a five day supply of food, water and matches. 
Using the Boy Scout Handbook as a guide, campers learned 
how to build a monkey bridge, water tower, a raft, and fires. 
The Handbook was their “Bible” during that last week. They 
also hiked through the dense and beautiful, but wild forest. 

Awakening before sunrise on July 28, campers and staff 
piled into a bus and headed for a day of inner tubing down 
the St. Louis River. At 8:30 a.m. the canoes and tubes were 
lowered into the river for a long day of challenges that ended 
eight to eleven hours later and twenty miles down river. As 
the YLC people glided down the stream, they encountered 
rapids and strong currents that provided laughter and thrills. 
At the 13-mile point lunch was thrown to the floaters in their 
tubes. The last seven miles of the trip were the hardest and 
slowest and were navigated in the company of hordes of 
blood-thirsty mosquitoes. The participants were proud of 
themselves despite mosquitoes, sunburn, and aching bodies. 
The campfire at the end of the trek was welcome as the water 
was freezing. 

The next day the whole camp went to the St. Louis Coun¬ 
ty Fair where the rides were purchased with 35-cent discount 
tickets. This trip was made possible by the local people in 



vibra-lite-alert;the portable photoelectronic smoke alarm 

AC POWERED WITH 500 K EQUIVALENT CANDLEPOWER STROBE 
DESIGNED EXCLUSIVELY FOR USE BY THE HEARING IMPAIRED 


To Order Your LIFE SAVING UNIT-Call or Write: 


FAST RESPONSE The photoelectronic smoke alarm is 
capable of providing the earliest response to residential fires. 
Early response can mean the difference between life and 
death. 
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charge of the Festival Day at the camp on July 11 who do¬ 
nated $100 to show their appreciation to the campers who 
were in charge of the parking lots. This donation made it 
possible for the YLC to rent a bus for transportation to the 
fair. 

One day before the camp closed, all visited the mining pit 
at Calumet where taconite pellets used to be manufactured 
for shipment to the east coast for making iron and steel. The 
last day was “Campers’ Day” and the campers had their own 
program of games for the afternoon. 

Then, came the most memorable event of the YLC days — 
the banquet and candlelight ceremony. Jack Levesque, one 
of the six members of the board of directors of YLC, was the 
guest speaker. The award ceremony then followed. “Mr. Con¬ 
geniality” went to Kenneth Andrews of Riverside, California, 
while “Miss Congeniality” went to Tiffany Williams of Mary¬ 
land. The YLC All-around Camper award went to Becky Glei- 
cher of New York City. The Camp Director’s Special Camp 
award went to Judy Coryell of Hawaii for her faithful serv¬ 
ices to the YLC as the camp nurse for the last four years. 

The halcyon days of YLC ended with the traditional can¬ 
dlelight ceremony. Not one eye was dry at this time. Those 
who were involved in the 1982 YLC program will never for¬ 
get the wonders they encountered and the myriad activities 
they shared in the pristine wilderness of Northern Minnesota. 


(Ed. note: This year's camp program, sponsored by the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf, is scheduled for July 5-Aug¬ 
ust 2, 1983. For more information contact Roger Claussen, 
P. O. Box 2383, Gaiiaudet College, Washington, D.C. 20002.) 
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Foreign News 

V “* r Yerker Andersson 


Germany - DGB 

On March 5, 1982, the petition campaign to get more use 
of text on television was brought to an impressive conclu¬ 
sion at the Frankfurt Deaf and Hard of Hearing Center, 
where deaf, hard of hearing and hearing people assembled 
to draft a cover letter to accompany the 579,498 signatures 
that had been collected over the year long campaign to get 
a daily captioned news show on the air. 

In that letter they said the number of signatures, which 
far exceeds the total number of deaf people in West Ger¬ 
many, represents a great feeling of solidarity among hear¬ 
ing and hearing impaired people that a minimum daily news 
show is vital. 

The letter said deaf leaders agree with broadcasters 'That 
teletext captioning is the best method to help the hearing- 
impaired understand television." The leaders assured broad¬ 
casters they will encourage people to buy decoders that pick 
up teletext, which is known in Germany as "Videotext." 
About 100,000 decoders have been sold in West Germany 
since June 1980. 

The letter reminded broadcasters there is also a place for 
Sign Language on television, especially because "the use of 
signing on television shows great respect for deaf people's 
culture, of which they are very proud." 

The leaders concluded by saying they looked forward to 
the day when captioning is no longer a "special service," 
but a fully integrated part of German television. 

The letter was signed by Werner Czempin, President of 
the German Deaf Federation; G. Hinzmann, First Chairman 
of the German Hard-of-Hearing Federation and Father Heinz 
Barow, First Chairman of the German Society for the Ad¬ 
vancement of the Hearing- and Speech-Impaired. 

After this letter was released, two German networks (ARD 
and ZDF) announced they will offer teletext captions for all 
games of the World Cup Soccer matches in Spain this sum¬ 
mer. It will be the first time ever that the tremendously 
popular World Cup games have been captioned. 

There was another historic event in the history of televi¬ 
sion for hearing-impaired when the film Nazi Injustice to 
Deaf People (Nazi-Unrecht an Gehorlosen) was shown. 
Bavarian Broadcasting deserves tremendous thanks for this 
courageous treatment of a little known chapter of Nazi 
wrongdoing. Under the masterful direction of Carin Braun 
and with the cooperation and scientific consultation of Horst 
Biesold, there came about a very informative and absorb¬ 
ing film about the crime that the Nazi rulers perpetrated on 
deaf people from 1933 to 1945. (Translated by Ernest Gill— 
Deutsche Gehorlosen-Zeitung, March 20, 1982) 

Denmark- LF 

The Copenhagen club of the deaf celebrated its 115th an¬ 
niversary last November. The city government of 


Copenhagen noted in an evaluation of buildings on the block 
where the club is located that the building owned by the 
club was the best maintained there. All the buildings except 
the club's will be demolished or renovated. (Svens/ces 
Medlemsblad, No. 10, '81) 

The Effata, a magazine for the deaf published and edited 
by Denmark's religious council for the deaf, will be merged 
with Dpvebladet, published by Denmark's association of the 
deaf. Earlier, another magazine, Bonaventura, dedicated to 
parents of deaf children, was incorporated as a part of 
D0vebladet. 

Danske D0ves Landsforbund announced that at the end 
of September last year, 2,015 persons have joined 21 clubs 
of the deaf. ( Dpvebladet Vol. 91, No. 12.) This number may 
be small for us but very impressive when the Danish popula¬ 
tion size (5,000,000) is considered. Assuming that the ma¬ 
jority of these members are deaf and at least 0.1 percent 
of the Danish population is deaf, we find that about half of 
the deaf population have joined Denmark's association of 
the deaf, through their clubs. In order to be equal to or bet¬ 
ter than Denmark's association of the deaf, our NAD would 
have to have at least 100,000 members! 

Great Britian - BDA 

On May 31, another pre-lingually deaf person was ordain¬ 
ed to Catholic priesthood in Manchester. ( Contact , Vol. 2, 
No. 8, 1982.) 

The Royal National Institute for the Deaf has released a 
new book Sign and Say. It covers over 800 British signs. The 
Rev. Cannon T.H. Sutcliffe wrote an article in this book. 

The British Deaf Association has recruited a new staff team. 
BDA intends to carry out its policies through this team work. 
The new officers are: Communication and Interpreting Ser¬ 
vices Officer, Peter Jones; Development Officer (similar to 
Gary Olsen's present position), Robert Peckford; Education 
Officer (adult education), Susanne Turfus; Editor (Publica¬ 
tions), Roger Brown; Editor (video), Dot Miles; Sports and 
Leisure Officer, Roland Haythornwaite; Resource Officer, 
Irene Smith; Administrative Assistants, Paddy Ladd and Lilian 
Lawson. 

Some of these officers are hearing. Dot Miles is well-known 
in our country as she has degrees from Gallaudet College 
as well as two other graduate schools and was employed 
by the National Theatre of the Deaf. 

Switzerland 

As of January 1, 1983, deaf people in Switzerland are get¬ 
ting TTYs free of charge, paid for by the Swiss government. 
That is good news for Switzerland's 10,000 deaf people, but 
also good news for the Swiss Cooperative for Deaf Electron¬ 
ics (Genossenschaft Hoergeschaedigten-Elektronik) which 
manufactures the Swiss TTY. 

The Cooperative was established by a group of hearing 
and deaf people in 1979 to develop a TTY and other elec¬ 
tronic devices to aid deaf people. The Swiss TTY is one of 
the most advanced TTYs in the world. Its memory cells can, 
for example, store entire conversations to be called up in¬ 
stantly at any time. But the Swiss TTY costs about $1,000. 
Despite the high price, the Cooperative has sold about 400 
TTYs and recently completed a deal to sell TTYs to Spain. 

The Swiss government's agreement to pay for TTYs came 
after months of lobbying by deaf people. The government 
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has also agreed to reimburse people who have already 
bought TTYs. 

Now the Cooperative plans to use money from the govern¬ 
ment's purchases of TTYs to finance a new project—caption¬ 
ing TV shows for deaf people in Switzerland. The 
Cooperative has the rights to caption any shows on Swiss 
TV and rent captioned videotape cassettes to deaf clubs or 
individuals. Meanwhile, Swiss TV has announced it will 
begin teletext captioning sometime in 1983. Currently there 
is virtually no captioning on Swiss TV. Only deaf people who 
have cable TV can pick up teletext-captioned shows from 
West Germany and Austria. (Translated by Ernest Gill— 
Deutsche Cehorlosen-Zeitung, March 20, 1982.) 

Canada- CAD 

Two major television companies, CBC and CTV, have sign¬ 
ed contracts with our national Captioning Institute to begin 
closed captioning of Canadian programs. An advisory board 
of English and French persons will be established to select 
programs for captioning. By the end of 1982, a new non¬ 
profit organization, Canadian Captioning Development 
Agency, is expected to take over captioning activities from 
the NCI. ( Communication, Vol. 6, No. 5, 1982.) 

The Canadian Co-ordinating Council on Deafness receiv¬ 
ed $50,000 from an oil company, BP Canada, to develop 
a bilingual dictionary of "French and English Canadian Sign 
Language." The Canadian government will add $50,000 to 
this project. The target date for the publication of this dic¬ 
tionary is 1984. 

Another book (a three volume series) on French Cana¬ 
dian Sign Language, titled Langue Des Signes Quebecois, has 
been prepared by Paul Bourcier, Raymond Dewar and Julie 
Elaine Roy. 

Sweden- SDR 

Like other European magazines, SDR-Kontakt occasionally 
re-publishes interesting articles from old issues. One of these 
articles is about how a deaf-mute farmer could call up his 
pigs. The farmer could not speak, but he found a way to 
call his pigs at mealtime; he just took a can and hit any tree 
with the cane. The pigs began to recognize the sound from 
hitting the tree as a signal for food. They usually ran to the 
farmer, ready to eat. But one day the pigs were transferred 
to an area where most trees happened to be rotten and fall¬ 
ing apart. A great number of woodpeckers were found pick¬ 
ing these trees. When the pigs heard the noise of their peck¬ 
ing, they thought that the farmer was calling them. They ran 
from one tree to another tree all the day without finding the 
farmer! 

Lars "Farfar" Wallin, editor of the local magazine for the 
deaf, Teckentydaren, reported that a discussion on why per¬ 
formances by deaf athletes were considered inferior to that 
of hearing athletes, was broadcast on television in Germany, 
sometime during the World Games of the Deaf. A German¬ 
speaking person volunteered to interpret this debate for 
several deaf viewers. Why were deaf athletes always inferior 
to hearing ones? "Yes, why?" Lars commented. Suddenly 
one of the panelists came up with an idea: Deaf people have 
had poor speech training! "Exactly, poor speech training!" 
Lars commented. The panelists reasoned that just because 
they failed to speak more often and more regularly, deaf 
athletes have smaller lungs. With smaller lungs, deaf athletes 
could not be expected to be equal to hearing ones. This 


reasoning was suggested by a hearing person, of course, as 
Lars stated. He concluded his report by asking "An oralist? 
Who else?" 

Norway- NDF 

The Norwegian government agreed last year to take care 
of deaf political refugees through the adult education school 
owned by the Norwegian's association of the deaf. The 
government sent three representatives, two hearing and one 
deaf, to Vienna, Austria, where a refugee camp was located. 
There they found 21 deaf refugees from Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Czechoslavakia. The adult education school 
has agreed to acquaint the refugees with Norwegian 
language and culture for six months before they are placed 
on full-time employment. 

Three "Norwegian Deaf Globetrotters" have published a 
book on their trip by van around Africa. What is unusual 
about this book is that the authors wrote the book without 
any editorial assistance; they wanted the book to be their 
own product. Therefore, it is expected to have several gram¬ 
matical errors, or awkward sentences but, as a reviewer ad¬ 
mits, it has an advantage, namely an honest description of 
how deaf persons can succeed in areas where they thought 
they could not. (Doves Tidskrift, No. 6, February 15, 1982.) 

A member of Norway's association of the deaf won a seat 
in the Norwegian Parliament. This member has been hard 
of hearing for several years but went through successful 
surgery. 

Bergen Doveforening, a club of the deaf in Bergen, 
celebrated its centenary by publishing two volumes, total¬ 
ing 352 pages. The volumes give a historical glimpse of this 
club and also what happened around the club during 
1880-1980. Its author, who is also the editor of the national 
magazine of the deaf, is Thorbjorn Sander. 

Poland 

A report signed by Sdzislaw Bienlonko, President of the 
Polish Hearing-Impaired Federation (Polski Zwiazek 
Gluchych) states that "Polish Television has, since February 
15, 1982, been providing regular programming for the hear¬ 
ing-impaired amounting to 700 minutes of air time per 
month." 

The report also says that the Saturday and Sunday even¬ 
ing newscasts are interpreted for the deaf, that a weekly 
series of "old films" are also interpreted, that "several other 
shows each month" are made accessible with open cap¬ 
tions, and that a twice monthly TV magazine called "The 
Silent World" is broadcast especially for deaf viewers. 
(Translated by Ernest Gill— Gehoerlos— Was Nun?, March 
edition.) ■ 
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The last issue of The Deaf American carried an article by Albert T. Pimentel on the need for a compre¬ 
hensive network that would allow organizations of and for the deaf to work together on legislative matters. 
In this issue, Alan Hurwitz discusses the need for a coalition from the viewpoint of a deaf consumer. 


IDENTIFICATION OF ISSUES THAT SUGGEST A NEED FOR A COALITION 

FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A DEAF CONSUMER 


I have been asked to present my 
views as a deaf consumer on the 
issues that may suggest a need for a co¬ 
alition of organizations of and for the 
deaf that focuses on legislative matters 
concerning deafness and deaf people. 
Based on input from several leaders of 
organizations of deaf consumers, I will 
discuss three major areas: first, I will 
talk a bit about who the deaf consum¬ 
ers are, what their characteristics are 
and what their special needs may be; 
second, I will discuss issues regarding 
the need for a coalition and whether it 
will effectively address the issues, prob¬ 
lems and needs of deaf consumers; 
finally, I will attempt to identify key 
legislative issues which may require the 
support of a strong coalition. 

Deaf Consumers 

Who are the deaf consumers? Ac¬ 
cording to the most recent National 
Health Survey (1977) which included 
a series of questions about hearing 
impairment, there is an estimate of 
16,219,000 persons with hearing im¬ 
pairments (including tinnitus) within 
the civilian, non-institutionalized pop¬ 
ulation of the United States. This fig¬ 
ure represents a prevalence rate of 76.4 
hearing impaired persons per 1000 in 
the general population. Another source 
of information on hearing impaired 
persons is a census of the deaf popula¬ 
tion of the United States which was 
conducted by New York University 
Deafness and Research Training Cen¬ 
ter and published by the National As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf (NAD) in 1974. 
This census provided data by various 
degrees of hearing impairment. In par¬ 
ticular, this census estimated that there 
are 873 deaf persons per 100,000 pop¬ 
ulation. This rate was applied to the 
U.S. population yielding an estimated 
1.4 million deaf persons nationally. In 
summary, it is currently estimated that 
there are more than 16 million hearing 
impaired people in the U.S. More than 


by Alan Hurwitz 

14 million of them are hard of hearing 
and two million are at least severely 
deaf. 

From my standpoint we see a very 
highly diverse population of deaf con¬ 
sumers ranging from infants to senior 
citizens who have different degrees of 
hearing losses, different etiologies and 
different onsets of deafness. They have 
different educational backgrounds; 
many of them attended residential 
schools for the deaf and others received 
their education in day school programs 
with other deaf students. Still many 
others have gone to public schools 
without support services and may have 
never met other deaf people nor learned 
Sign Language until their later years. 
Deaf people communicate in different 
ways through the American Sign Lan¬ 
guage, the Rochester Method, Signed 
English, oral communication, and even 
pantomime. We also find that deaf peo¬ 
ple come from different ethnic, racial 
and religious backgrounds. Quite a 
number of deaf people may have other 
disabilities, e.g., visual and mobility 
impairment, learning disabilities, and 
emotional problems. 

It has been found in the census that 
at least 72% of hearing impaired people 
are over 45 years old. A large number 
of people lose their hearing in later 
years. Many senior citizens find it dif¬ 
ficult to cope with their hearing loss 
and do not know much about deafness 
or about other people with similar hear¬ 
ing problems. They need to learn more 
about communication devices which 
may alleviate their hearing loss (e.g., 
door bell and telephone signal systems, 
alarm clocks, decoders, TDDs). Some 
of them may benefit from learning 
Sign Language so that they could make 
friends with deaf people; many would 
need to learn to read lips and use hear¬ 
ing aids if they can benefit from them. 
More than 10 million people who are 
without hearing aids can benefit from 
amplification, but many of our elderly 


hearing impaired people are poor and 
receive no financial assistance in pro¬ 
curement of remedial aids. 

Deaf people come from all walks of 
life. Some may have little or no associ¬ 
ation with other deaf people. They vary 
in their capabilities, interests and skills. 
They are employed at different levels 
from unskilled and semi-skilled jobs to 
professional careers. Their social lives 
vary from individual to individual. To 
attempt to generalize their characteris¬ 
tics and lifestyles would be an injustice 
to deaf people. We must view them as in¬ 
dividuals and respect their differences. 

Issues Concerning a Need for a 
Coalition 

In this section I will attempt to raise 
a number of questions concerning a 
coalition building and identify the is¬ 
sues that may relate to the effectiveness 
of having a coalition to focus on legis¬ 
lative matters in the deaf community. 
In my discussion with other individu¬ 
als, I think one of the most underlying 
issues is a clear-cut statement of a ra¬ 
tionale for a coalition. 

The biggest problem which the NAD 
faces is that we do not have leverage or 
clout in any legislative or litigation 
matters concerning deaf consumers.We 
may present valid arguments about the 
issues, problems and needs of deaf peo¬ 
ple, but as long as we continue to do 
it alone, it will be difficult; our num¬ 
bers are just too small for us to do it 
alone. 

Why is it important for organiza¬ 
tions of and for the deaf to work to¬ 
gether? What are the issues that make 
it imperative for a coalition to be 
formed? What should be the underly¬ 
ing aim of the coalition? A coalition is 
needed to promote meaningful dialogue 
among deaf consumers and other groups 
in the deaf community: parents, edu¬ 
cators, human service professionals and 
other support professionals. With the 
coalition backup it would then be pos- 
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sible to implement and operationalize 
a political action network among all 
organizations serving deaf people. 

How formal should the coalition 
be? Who will be responsible for the 
organization of a coalition? Where will 
we get the funds to keep the coalition 
in operation? Who is going to pay the 
expenses of the coalition should costs 
arise and there are no available funds? 
If the legislation concern is one organ¬ 
ization’s more than another’s are we all 
supposed to shoulder the financial bur¬ 
den together? 

What are the points of view of deaf 
consumers about a coalition? Do deaf 
consumers want to form a coalition 
and, work with other organizations to¬ 
ward common goals? What type of in¬ 
put is essential from deaf consumers? 
How may they effectively participate 
in the leadership role of coalition build¬ 
ing? 

Will there be assurance that issues, 
problems, and needs of all deaf con¬ 
sumers be addressed regardless of their 
ethnic, racial,socio-economic, religious 
and gender status? Moreover, will the 
coalition be able to accommodate the 
special needs of deaf consumers with¬ 
out biases about their educational 
placement and communication prefer¬ 
ences? In other words, will the coalition 
be the place where organizations and 
individuals would be able to express 
their needs and concerns without being 
ostracized for being different in their 
thoughts, feelings or preferences? True, 
we will always have different views 
and may not always agree with each 
other, but we need to have a dialogue 
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with each other. We may be surprised 
to find that we have more to agree than 
to disagree about. 

Legislative Issues 

Educational Issues: The legislative 
issues may or may not concern all deaf 
people, but it is important that the co¬ 
alition identify all legislative and litiga¬ 
tion matters as they relate to the qual¬ 
ity of education, social services and 
support services for all deaf people. We 
need to be concerned with the educa¬ 
tional rights of deaf children which 
will allow them to attain positive edu¬ 
cational experiences in schools, at 
home and in the community. Parents 
of deaf children need to be given a 
more clear and honest overview of all 
educational options before they select 
the most appropriate educational place¬ 
ment for their children. We need better 
qualified teachers regardless of mode 
of communication. We need to ensure 
that all deaf children are receiving maxi¬ 
mum support for their overall commu¬ 
nication and educational development. 
We need take a hard look at the role of 
residential schools for the deaf and as¬ 
sist them to establish a leadership and 
resource role in statewide efforts to 
meet the needs of deaf students who 
are enrolled in other regular schools 
and are not receiving proper diagnos¬ 
tic, evaluation and placement services. 

Employment Issues : Employment 
of deaf people has always been and 
probably will always be a problem in 
spite of the Section 504 and the abun¬ 
dance of post-secondary training for 
deaf people all over the country. The 
present high unemployment rate in 
the general population is definitely a 
concern of many deaf people. Upward 
and lateral mobility in employment is 
a continuing concern of many deaf 
people. We need to do more retraining 
of deaf people who are either out of 
work or will be losing their present jobs 
because of the bad economy and new 
technological changes in industry. So¬ 
cial services need to focus on deaf peo¬ 
ple with special needs for independent 
living skills and support for their job 
training and placement. Non-working 
spouses need to be given financial sup¬ 
port for occupational training without 
consideration of their family’s econom¬ 
ic standing. 

Telephone Issues: We need to con¬ 
tinue to promote greater awareness and 
understanding of the communication 


barriers which have been preventing 
deaf people from making progress in 
this rapidly advancing technological 
and complex society. (Helen Keller 
often said, “Deafness separates people 
from people.”) We have seen tremen¬ 
dous progress in the communication 
technology over the past decade which 
has alleviated some of the communica¬ 
tion problems of deaf people. TDDs 
are rapdily becoming viable means of 
communication for deaf people, but 
we still face many problems related to 
this technology. People are still learn¬ 
ing about it and are beginning to realize 
the values of TDDs for deaf people, 
but we are still a long way from a tele¬ 
phone system that is fully accessible 
for deaf people. Many public places are 
still without TDDs. The TDD operator 
system supported by the Bell System 
is a blessing as it provides long distance 
assistance for TDD users but it is limit¬ 
ed to users of TDDs at both ends only. 
There is an insufficient support for a 
24 hour 7 day relay (answering service) 
system whereby TDD users could make 
phone calls to anyone, any place and 
any time. We continue to face inequi¬ 
ties in the telephone equipment stan¬ 
dards and in the costs for long distance 
TDD calls. We do not know what 
impact the divesture of American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph may have on the 
TDD equipment rentals and costs, long 
distance rates and access, and subsidies 
for various telephone accessible areas 
for deaf people. 

TV Issues: TV captioning is only 
in its beginning stages. It is sad to see 
that there is no consensus among TV 
industry people (TV producers, TV 
broadcasters, TV sponsors and TV cap- 
tioners) about how to provide deaf peo¬ 
ple complete access to TV. There are 
two basic issues regarding this matter: 
the first one is which standards to use 
for TV captioning (line 21, teletext, or 
both) and the other who is responsible 
for the payment of captioning services? 
Do deaf people have a legal right to 
TV access? What does Section 504 say 
about it? What are the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission and the De¬ 
partment of Justice planning to do 
about the regulations or deregulations 
of television accessibility for deaf peo¬ 
ple? Is this the issue of all deaf people 
including individuals who have lesser 
hearing loss and have difficulty compre¬ 
hending the audio aspects of TV 
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programs? Is a decoder a stigma in 
the eyes of hard of hearing people? 
Are deaf people satisfied with the lan¬ 
guage level and delivery systems of 
captioning services? Do the open 
captions really bother the general 
TV viewers? 

Other Communication Issues: What 
is happening to communication tech¬ 
nology of tomorrow? Just a few weeks 
ago my family and I were in Orlando 
visiting the EPCOT center and the Dis¬ 
ney World. Even though we were im¬ 
pressed with the futuristic outlook of 
both places we were dismayed that 
none of the advanced computer and 
communications technology included 
captions for deaf people. Everything 
had sound track and music, but they 
were of no value to my family. My 
son who is hard of hearing told us we 
were missing a great deal of informa¬ 
tion. Even while we were driving to 
the Disney World there were signs on 
the road instructing drivers to turn on 
specific radio stations numbers for in¬ 
formation and direction to the places 
of interest. Our son couldn’t under¬ 
stand the radio well enough to help us 
so for us it was like the blind leading 
the blind. We found the places to be 
somewhat accessible for wheelchair 
bound people, but not quite so for 
deaf people and blind people. There 
were telephone booths all over the 
place, and not one TDD was in sight. 
They provide foreign language assist¬ 
ance as needed, but not an interpreter 
was available for deaf people. Why? 

We need more awareness and sup¬ 
port for visible warnings or announce¬ 
ments for the benefit of deaf people,e.g, 
emergency notices on TV and other TV 
monitors in airports, train stations, su¬ 
permarkets, department stores. We need 
to find ways to install smoke alarms 
with flashing lights in hotel rooms and 
working places for deaf people. 

Interpreting issues: We are concern¬ 
ed with the quality of interpreting serv¬ 
ices and would like to see a more co¬ 
ordinated effort to resolve problems 
with training, evaluation and certifica¬ 
tion of interpreters for deaf people. 
We are not satisfied with the ability 
of many interpreters to voice interpret 
for deaf people. We would like to 
see more interpreters with strong ASL 
skills. Likewise, we’d like to see more 
willingness on the part of interpreters 
and their professional organizations to 
accommodate the interpreting needs 


of oral deaf people. We are concerned 
with insufficient input from deaf con¬ 
sumers to the design and development 
of interpreter referral services and in¬ 
terpreter training programs. 

Library issues: We need to influence 
legislators to expand library and infor¬ 
mation services to deaf people. Present¬ 
ly there is a congressional bill to amend 
the Library Services and Construction 
Act. Nothing is mentioned in the bill 
about extending the services to deaf 
people. Alice Hagemeyer, Librarian at 
the District of Columbia Public Li¬ 
brary, has worked hard to sensitize the 
library professionals about this need. 
This is one of the legislative issues to 
which the coalition can lend its sup¬ 
port. 

Closing 

Recently I read a novel Legacy writ¬ 
ten by Howard Fast (1982) and was 
intrigued by a statement that was made 
by a civil rights leader for black people. 
She advised a group of four boys (three 
white and one black) from a college up 
north who wanted to drive south to par¬ 
ticipate in a civil rights activity to be 
careful and be aware and sensitive to 
the perceptions of black people down 
there. She remarked to them: 

“You will have to learn what every 
Negro in the South knows, that 
when you are given a choice between 
staying alive and the exercise of our 
manhood or pride, you choose life. 
The Negroes you will be talking to 
are poor people, most of them poor¬ 
ly educated, many of them illiter¬ 
ate. They are not used to whites who 
want to help them. They will look 
at you with suspicion and mistrust. 
You must win their confidence. Use 
simple words and avoid an approach 
that is superior. When they ask you, 
as they will, why you are doing this, 
try to make them understand that 
you need their votes to make the 
whole country a better place. But 
the central fact is that with the 
vote, they can win their freedom, 
and if they don’t register, they can *t 
vote. And have patience. Try to 
understand their circumstances and 
fears. ” 

The reason for including the above 
statement in this paper is to remind all 
of us that we must be aware of what 
we are trying to do and that our success 
in getting the respect and support of 
deaf people would depend on trust, 
patience, and common sense. Many deaf 


people have grown up together or went 
to the same schools and have formed a 
closely-knit community among them¬ 
selves. Many of them have jobs, have a 
family, own a home and cars. There are 
many social events at which they gather 
at clubs for the deaf, bowling leagues, 
other sports events, churches, etc. Of¬ 
tentimes when outsiders “break” in¬ 
to their social circles and attempt to 
change their lifestyles without giving 
them the opportunity to understand 
what is going on, they will certainly re¬ 
sist and refuse to cooperate. We must 
take every precaution to let them know 
who we are, where we are coming 
from, and in what way we can be help¬ 
ful and supportive to them. We need 
to encourage them to become involved 
and to take a leading role in resolving 
their problems and needs. 

A fruitful working relationship with 
each other may be desirable to foster¬ 
ing leverage for more and better serv¬ 
ices for deaf people. We must be care¬ 
ful not to assume that a coalition will 
be representing all deaf people; that 
would be rather unwieldy. Each or¬ 
ganization has different objectives and 
has limited resources and capabilities; 
we must be careful not to make them 
feel obligated to overextend themselves 
and become weary with having to bite 
more than they can chew. We must be 
sensitive to the uniqueness of each or¬ 
ganization and respect the individual 
differences of each organization. 

Finally, we need an effective coali¬ 
tion to either get involved in or be a 
watchdog on any legislative action 
which may affect the lives of deaf peo¬ 
ple. It goes without saying that we still 
need to build a coalition with other ex¬ 
isting organizations of and for the dis¬ 
abled, should we see a need to build a 
stronger power base in the larger dis¬ 
abled community. The American Co¬ 
alition of Citizens with Disabilities of 
which the NAD is an active member 
has been instrumental in building a co¬ 
alition among disabled consumers. Deaf 
consumers have been traditionally hes¬ 
itant about getting involved in politics 
or on the development of a coalition 
with non-deaf people. Hence I view this 
coalition building as a ripe opportunity 
for deaf people to become more in¬ 
volved in the political arena and influ¬ 
ence positive legislative progress in the 
best interest of all deaf people.■ 

(Dr. Hurwitz is the President of the 
NAD.) 
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Sign language 
is the fourth 
most used 
language in 
the U.S. 


People who 
use sign 
language 
need a way 
to write it 
down. 


Sign Writing® 
writes the 
movements 
of sign 
language 
on paper. 
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Sign Writing 
can write 
any sign 
language 
in the 
world. 
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Sign Writing® 
is easy and 
fun to learn! 



CONTACT: THE CENTER 
FOR SUTTON MOVEMENT 
WRITING, P.O.Box 
7344, Newport Beach, 

CA. 92660-0344, USA 
(714) 644-8342 (Voice/TDD) 



Valerie Sutton 
Inventor, 

Sign Writing* 












This article is the second in a series of five based on early student records of some of the oldest schools for the deaf in the United 
States. In addition to the American Asylum for the Deaf , the series includes Central Asylum for the Deaf (1823-1836); the New 
York School for the Deaf, New York City (1818-1850); Kentucky School for the Deaf ; Danville , KY (1823-1850); and the Ohio School 
for the Deaf ’ Columbus , OH (1829-1850). 

Prior to 1850, censuses did not enumerate all members of a family; therefore, students names in these records may not easily 
be found in other sources. 


American Asylum For The Deaf 

1817-1850 HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

by Maryly B. Penrose, C.G. 


T he first free schoplfor the deaf in 
the United States was established 
in Hartford, Connecticut through the 
efforts of two men, Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet and Laurent Clerc. 

Gallaudef s interest in deaf education 
began in 1814 when be became ac¬ 
quainted with Alice Cogswell, a nine 
year old deaf girl living in Hartford, 
Connecticut. Under the sponsorship of 
Dr. Mason Cogswell (Alice Cogswell's 
father), Gallaudet went to Europe in 
1815 where he studied methods of 
education in England and France. Dur¬ 
ing his period of study at the Institut 
Royal des Sourds-Muets in Paris, 
Gallaudet was particularly impressed 
by Laurent Clerc, a young teacher at 
the institute, who was deaf. Gallaudet 
requested that Clerc be allowed to 
return with him to Hartford and aid in 
the establishment of an American 
school for the deaf. 

The two men arrived in the United 


States on August 9, 1816 and spent the 
next eight months securing funds to 
start the proposed American Asylum. 

The school opened on April 15, 
1817 with Thomas H. Gallaudet as 
principal and Laurent Clerc as a 
teacher. 

During the initial years, the school 
admitted a number of older deaf stu¬ 
dents who were able for the first time, 
to receive an average of four years in¬ 
struction. Although the majority of 
students came from the northeastern 
states, early school records contain 
enrollment entries from the middle 
southern, and midwestern states. The 
legislatures of Massachusetts (1819), 
New Hampshire (1822), Maine (1825), 
Vermont (1825), and Connecticut 
(1829) appropriated funds for students 
from each of these states to attend the 
American Asylum in Hartford. 

Among those who graduated during 
the first thirteen years, the following 


became teachers at various schools for 
the deaf in the United States: Catharine 
Brooks, Abigail Dillingham, George H. 
Loring, Fisher A. Spafford, Wilson 
Whiton, and William Willard. Levi S. 
Backus taught at the Central Asylum for 
the Deaf in Canajoharie, New York 
and later published the For Plain Jour¬ 
nal, a Montgomery County, New York 
newspaper, until 1855. John Brewster, 
William Niblo, and Benjamin F. Perkins 
went on to become artists. 

Within four years of the school's 
opening, both Gallaudet and Clerc had 
married students from the first class. 
Thomas H. Gallaudet married Sophia 
Fowler and served as principal of the 
American Asylum until 1830. Laurent 
Clerc married Eliza C. Boardman and 
continued teaching at the school until 
1858. 

The following lists of students are 
those who were enrolled in the school 
from 1817 through 1830. 


Admitted Name 

1817 

George W. Allen 
Levi S. Backus 
Harriet Bailey 
Marie Bailey 
James Barnes 
Charles Barrett 
Eliza C. Boardman 
John Brewster 
Harry Buell 
Alice Cogswell 
George Comstock 
Abigail Dillingham 
Parnell Fowler 
Sophia Fowler 
Mary Gilbert 
Thomas H. Howell 
Matthew Lambert 
George H. Loring 
Barney Merrill 
Eliza Morrison 
Polly Morrison 
Sally Morrison 
Nancy Orr 
Mary Rose 
Don Alonzo Stanley 


Residence 

Age 

Canterbury, Conn. 

14 

Hebron, Conn. 

14 

Norwich, Conn. 

18 

Norwich, Conn. 

20 

Baltimore, Md. 

12 

New Ipswich, N.H. 

10 

Whitesborough, N.Y. 

24 

Hampton, Conn. 

15 

Pittsford, Vt. 

21 

Hartford, Conn. 

12 

Newport, R.l. 

21 

Lee, Mass 

31 

Guilford, Conn. 

29 

Guildord, Conn. 

19 

Hebron, Conn. 

21 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

25 

Norfolk, Va. 

10 

Boston, Mass. 

10 

New Hartford, Conn. 

24 

Pererboro, N.H. 

16 

Peterboro, N.H. 

26 

Peterboro, N.H. 

19 

Bath, N.Y. 

23 

New York City 

9 

Berlin, Conn. 

10 


Admitted Name 

Jason Starr 
Polly Stebbins 
Roland Stebbins 
Hiram Templeton 
Otis Waters 
Wilson Whiton 

1818 

Samuel W. Atkins 
Caroline Bedford 
Catharine P. Brooks 
Celestia Bull 
Freeman Burt 
Julius Dudley 
Aaron Fuller 
Irene Hitchcock 
Mary H. Howell 
Mary D. Hyde 
Harvey Moulthrop 
Aliena Rice 
Franklin Scovel 
.. Harriet E. Scovel 
Silence Selden 
James Southworth 
Jane Stuart 
Samuel Stuart 
George L. Turberville, 


Residence 

Age 

Catskill, N.Y. 

23 

Deerfield, Mass. 

25 

Deerfield, Mass. 

23 

Montpelier, Vt. 

16 

Leominster, Mass. 

26 

Hingham, Mass. 

12 

Bristol, Conn. 

10 

New York State 

21 

East Bloomfield, N.Y. 

10 

Winchester, Conn. 

11 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

13 

Stonington, Conn. 

13 

Deerfield, Mass. 

9 

Southington, Conn. 

23 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

38 

Baltimore, Md. 

19 

Middletown, Conn. 

22 

Galena, III. 

14 

Orwell, Vt. 

19 

Cornwall, Conn. 

14 

Hartland, Conn. 

28 

Saybrook, Conn. 

12 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

21 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

15 

Fairfax Co., Va. 

20 
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National Deaf jB 


owling /Association 

19th Annual World’s Deaf Bowling Championship 
in Portland, Oregon, July 5-9, 1983 



$5,000.00 

Guaranteed Prize Fund 
19th Annual NDBA 
(Men’s Bowling) 



$2,000.00 

Guaranteed Prize Fund 
9th Annual NDWBA 
(Women’s Bowling) 


NDBA Bowling Information: 
Don Gene Warnick 
Secretary-T reasurer 
9244 E. Mansfield Ave. 
Denver, CO 80237 
TTY (303) 771-9018 


NDWBA Bowling Information: 
Nancy Buckmaster 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Erwin, SD 57233 
TTY (605) 847-4711 


Tentative Program and Schedule 


July 2, 1983, Saturday. Golf Tournament at Colwood 

National Golf Course 

July 3, Sunday . Columbia Sightseer Cruise/Mt. St. Helens 

Sightseer Tour from Red Lion Motor Inn 

(at evening). NDBA/NDWBA Executive Board Meeting at 

Red Lion Motor Inn 

July 4, Monday. NDBA/NDWBA Meeting at Red Lion Motor Inn 

(at night) . Largest Fireworks (West of the Mississippi 

River) at Red Lion Motor Inn 

July 5, Tuesday. NDBA Doubles Singles at Timber Lanes 

NDWBA Doubles-Singles at Cascade Lanes 

July 6, Wednesday. NDBA/NDWBA Teams Masters/Queens 

(at night) . Mt. St. Helens Movie/Bingo 

July 7, Thursday. NDBA/NDWBA World’s Masters 

(at night) . Northwest Theatre of the Deaf 

July 8, Friday . NDBA/NDWBA World’s Master/Queens 

(at night) . Award/Northwest Theatre of the Deaf 

July 9, Saturday. NDBA/NDWBA World’s Finals (both at Timber 

Lanes) 

(at night) . Award/Disco/Skits 

July 10, Sunday . — OPEN — 

July 11, Monday. Charter Salmon (Optional) 


Tentative Admission Tickets 


Tuesday 

$ 3.00 

Registration. 

5.00 

Wednesday 

$ 3.00 

Program Book. 

3.00 

Thursday 

$ 4.00 

Mt. St. Helens 


Friday 

$ 5.00 

Movie/Bingo (Wed). 

5.00 

Saturday (Final) 

$ 5.00 

Northwest Theatre of 



$20.00 

the Deaf (Thurs.). 

5.00 



Award/Skit (Fri.) . 

... 10.00 



Award/Disco (Sat.) . 

... 15.00 


Bonus-Combo Tickets Before June 1, 1983 $35.00 (You save $28.00). 
After June 1, 1983 $40.00 


Martin Ribera 
3141 S. E. 176th PI. 

Portland, Oregon 97236 
Order-Combo encbsed $ 


Name _ 
Address 
City_ 


“NOTICE:” No personal checks or cash, please. Use money order or 
cashier’s check only. 


Headquarter: 

Red Lion Motor Inn 
909 North Hayden Dr. 
Portland, Oregon 97212 
1-503-283-4466 (voice & TTY) 


For Information & Details: 
Chairman Denis Meunier 
800 S.W. 14th 
Troutdale, OR 97060 
TTY (503) 666-7431 



Sponsored by Portland Bowling Assoc, of the Deaf 
and Portland Athletic Club of the Deaf 



Admitted Name 

1819 

Mary Bartlett 
Charles Bishop 
David Bishop 
Charles Burgess 
George Curtis 
Nancy Dillingham 
William Earnest 
Emeline Fisher 
Alexander Fullerton 
Charles P. Hall 
Eliphalet M. Holt 
Sally Jackson 
Augusta Kimball 
Spencer Leonard 
Polly Munson 
Philip H. Neilson 
Jane A. Newcomb 
Statira P. Noyes 
Mary L. Proctor 
Maria Ransom 
Rufus Scott 
Colonel Smith 
Fisher A. Spafford 
Benjamin Tripp 
Jacob Tripp 
Jonathon Webster 
Earl Willis 
Thomas Williston 
Joseph Woodward 

1820 

Emmon H. Platt 
Hazeltine Wakefield 

1821 

Isaac Beecher 
Florida Bliss 
Henry Cobleigh 
Angelina Davenport 
Elijah L. Eastman 
Cornelia E. Green 
Oliver F. W. Hastings 
Edwin J. Mann 
Eliza Marshall 
Hannah Marshall 
John W. Newcomb 
Josiah S. Newcomb 
Laban Strickland 
Frances E. Thomas 
Sally West 
Benjamin Wood 

1822 

Thomas Brown 
Willard Carpenter 
Royal T. Kollock 
Charlotte Lovejoy 
Mary A. Platt 
Mary Russell 
Elihu Smith 
Jacob T. Tenney 
Elijah Tracy 
James H. Whitcomb 

1823 

Betsey Bullard 
John J. Chandler 
Martin N. Covell 
David French 
Emeline Hanchett 
Emily Hill 

Mariette W. Keyes 
John H. Lloyd 
Clarissa Morse 
Almira Niles 
Ira Stone 


Residence 

Age 

Plymouth, Mass. 

17 

Russell, Mass. 

15 

Russell, Mass. 

14 

New Bedford, Mass. 

13 

Leeds, Me. 

17 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

17 

Baltimore, Md. 

8 

Boston, Mass. 

14 

Boston, Mass. 

15 

Belfast, Me. 

13 

Andover, Mass. 

22 

Boston, Mass. 

12 

Boston, Mass. 

10 

Wareham, Mass. 

14 

Hamden, Conn. 

22 

Warm Springs, N.C. 

13 

Sandwich, Mass. 

14 

Newburyport, Mass. 

14 

Boston, Mass. 

33 

Cambria, N.Y. 

18 

Gill, Mass. 

33 

Burlington, Conn. 

22 

Buxport, Me. 

11 

Alfred, Me. 

16 

Alfred Me. 

19 

Haverhill, Mass. 

37 

Monson, Mass. 

9 

Boston, Mass. 

16 

Ashford, Conn. 

21 

Washington, Conn. 

11 

Gardiner, Me. 

25 

Orange, Conn. 

17 

Lorain, N.Y. 

25 

Worcester, Mass. 

21 

Northampton, Mass. 

14 

Amherst, Mass. 

17 

Lawrence, N.J. 

10 

Gilmanton, N.H. 

15 

Portsmouth, N.H. 

12 

Bristol, R.l. 

19 

Bristol, R.l. 

17 

Sandwich, Mass. 

14 

Sandwich, Mass. 

11 

Salem, Conn. 

19 

Athens, Geo. 

9 

Richmond, N.Y. 

22 

Onondaga, N.Y. 

27 

Henniker, N.H. 

18 

Littleton, N.H. 

12 

Canton, Mass. 

13 

Cocord, N.H. 

24 

Washington, Conn. 

10 

Hartford, Conn. 

14 

Hawley, Mass. 

17 

Groton, N.H. 

18 

Cornish, N.H. 

12 

Hancock, N.H. 

14 

New Marlboro, Mass. 

30 

Alstead, N.H. 

20 

Williston, Vt. 

16 

Oxford, Conn. 

25 

Salisbury, Conn. 

14 

Catskill, N.Y. 

10 

Watertown, N.Y. 

13 

Hartford, Conn. 

12 

Kirtland, Ohio 

23 

Piermont, N.H. 

16 

Limongton, Me. 

20 
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Admitted Name 

Residence 

Age 

1824 



Eleazer W. Bliss 

Springfield, Mass. 

21 

John 0. David 

Boston, Mass. 

11 

Rosalia Davis 

Havanna, W. Indies 

25 

William M. Genet 

Wethersfield, Conn. 

17 

George Homer 

Boston, Mass. 

13 

Sally H. Robbins 

Plymouth, Mass. 

23 

Eliza Russell 

New Hartford, N.Y. 

19 

Ann Sharp 

Boston, Mass. 

11 

Lucius Tift 

Groton, Conn. 

11 

William Willard 

Rockingham, Vt. 

15 

1825 



Rebekah Allen 

Hartford, Me. 

22 

William T. Atwood 

Plymouth, Mass. 

13 

Benjamin W. Ball 

Wendell, Mass. 

18 

Danforth E. Ball 

Wendell, Mass. 

16 

Julia R. Ball 

Suffield, Conn. 

14 

Jacob Bosworth 

Buckfield, Me. 

16 

Caroline Bowers 

Bristol. N.H. 

12 

Esbon D. Boyden 

Hardwick, Mass. 

15 

Julia Brace [& blind] 

Hartford, Conn. 

18 

Minerva Bullard 

New Marlboro, Mass. 

14 

Susanna Burgess 

Grafton, Vt. 

17 

David P. Clark 

Rindge, N.H. 

11 

Orinda Clark 

Halifax, Vt. 

23 

Benjamin Clough 

Gilmanton, N.H. 

17 

Olive S. Curtis 

Leeds, Me. 

18 

Elijah R. Davis 

Chesterfield, N.H. 

14 

Ann V. Day 

W. Springfield, Mass. 

15 

Edward W. Denny 

Leicester, Mass. 

15 

Almeda Derby 

Weymouth, Mass. 

15 

Elvira Derby 

Weymouth, Mass. 

14 

Abigail Doughty 

Brunswick, Me. 

14 

Gay Evans 

Williamstown, Mass. 

15 

Thomas Fisk 

Chesterfield, N.H. 

50 

Caroline Gale 

Waltham, Mass. 

18 

Nehemiah M. Hawks 

Goshen, Mass. 

18 

Eveline Hayden 

Boston, Mass. 

12 

Thomas N. Head 

Hookset, N.H. 

12 

Charles Hiller 

Nantucket, Mass. 

15 

Margaret Ingraham 

Camden, Me. 

12 

Daniel Jack 

Jackson, Me. 

22 

George Kent 

Chester, N.H. 

12 

Ozro Kimball 

Orange, N.H. 

13 


Name 

Residence 

Age 

Cyrus L. Knight 

W. Boylston, Mass. 

16 

Eli W. Knox 

Blandford, Mass. 

16 

Charles Lovejoy 

Fayette, Me. 

22 

Noah Lyman 

Richmond, Mass. 

18 

Lucinda Marsh 

Litchfield, Conn. 

14 

Lovey Mayhew 

Chilmark, Mass. 

23 

George W. Morris 

Lisbon, N.H. 

17 

Orill Morris 

Sturbridge, Mass. 

26 

Mary A. Newhall 

Medford, Mass. 

18 

Deborah Packer 

Leyden, Mass. 

24 

Jerusha Packet 

Leyden, Mass. 

16 

Mary Packer 

Leyden, Mass. 

21 

Simeon Packer 

Leyden, Mass. 

23 

Ithiel Parkhurst, Jr. 

Milford, Mass. 

21 

Edwin Prichard 

Derby, Conn. 

13 

Miriam P. Rogers 

Freeport, Me. 

12 

Sophronia Sheldon 

Ludlow, Mass. 

18 

Consider Smith 

Hawley, Mass. 

16 

Mary Smith 

Chilmark, Mass. 

14 

Sally Smith 

Chilmar, Mass. 

19 

Sophia Smith 

Westfield, Mass. 

21 

William S. Smith 

Hawley, Mass. 

15 

Daniel Stetson 

Salem, Mass. 

19 

Ephraim Stevens 

Andover, Mass. 

17 

Elizabeth D. Stone 

Dorchester, Mass. 

14 

Fanny Streeter 

Wrentham, Mass. 

15 

Jacob Tinkham 

Plymouth, Mass. 

21 

Joseph Vaughan 

Middleboro, Mass. 

22 

Ackley Wair 

Middlefield, Mass. 

16 

Horace Towslee 

Rupert, Vt. 

16 

Mary E. Webster 

Sandwich, N.H. 

15 

Harriet Wood 

Montpelier, Vt. 

11 


REFERENCES: 

1) AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. (Washington, D.C., 
1852) Vol. IV, No. IV:201 -236. 

2) "Laurent Clerc Papers". Historical Manuscripts Room. Yale Univeristy 
Library, New Haven, Connecticut. 

3) Frothingham, Washington. HISTORY OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY, NEW 
YORK. (Syracuse, N.Y., 1892) 

(Ms. Penrose is a certified genealogist. This is second in a series of five ar¬ 
ticles based on early student records at some of the oldest schools for the 
deaf in this country.) ■ 
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Deaf Communications Institute 



AT DEAF COMMUNITY CENTER. BETHANY HILL. FRAMINGHAM. MA 01701 
VOICE: (617) 875-3617 TDD: (617) 875-0354 


HOW SOME SUBSCRIBERS USE DEAFNET 



Frank has many friends on DCI.DEAFNET. 

He is on a national committee and he must Keep in 
Touch with committee members several times every 
week in order to plan the annual conference. 

Frank checked his mailbox 17 times during September. His bill was 
$6.00. Frank saves at least $50 a month on his telephone bill. 


DEAFNET IS VERY CONVENIENT FOR COMMITTEE MEMBERS. 
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ASSEMBLIES OF GOD 


CALVARY CHURCH OF THE DEAF 

745 Upson Street 
Akron, OH 44305 

(216) 376-8777 Voice and TTY 


RELIGIOUS DIRECTORY 


HIGHLAND PARK CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

536 S. Snelling Avenue 
St. Paul, MN 55116 

Sunday: 9:30 a.m.; 6:30 p.m. Wednesday Bible 
Study: 7:30 p.m. Rev. Albert Linderman, Pastor 


BAPTIST 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 

120 4th St. North 
P.O. Box 26 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

Deaf Ministry includes Worship, Bible 
Study, Choir, Fellowship, Parties, 
Retreats, & Recreation. Dr. James F. 
Graves, Pastor 


HAGERMAN BAPTIST 
CHURCH 

1105 Knoll Ave., 
Waterloo, IA 

All Services Interpreted Sunday School 
9:30 a.m. Church 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. Wednesday Prayer Mtg. 7:00 p.m. 
Phone 232-3210 (Voice or TTY) 


CATHOLIC 


CATHOLIC OFFICE OF THE 
DEAF 

115 E. Superior Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60611 

Fr. Joseph H. Mulcrone 

Phone (312) 751-8370 Voice or TTY 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC 
DEAF ASSOC. CANADIAN 
SE. HOLY NAME CHURCH 

71 Gough Ave. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada M4K3N9 

Moderator; Father B. Dwyer 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 


LAUREL CHURCH OF CHRIST 

3457 Kingston Pike, Knoxville, TN 

Worship 9:30/Bible Study 10:30 Sun 
Eve. 6:00 Nov-Apr/7:00 May-Oct Wed. 
Bible Study 7:30 p.m. Leander Moore, 
Deaf Minister (615) 524-1 122 Church 
(TDD/voice) 


GALLAUDET CHURCH OF 
CHRIST 

7th & Florida Ave., N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

Sunday Class 10:30 a.m. (HMB 251) 
Worship 11:15 a.m.; 6:30 p.m. Minister: 
Dennis Beavert 


CENTRAL CHURCH OF 
CHRIST 

145 Fifth Ave N, Nashville, TN 

Bible Study 9:45 a.m. & 6:00 p.m. 
Wednesday Bible Study 7:30 p.m. Frank 
Rushing, Deaf Minister Promoting Chris¬ 
tianity Among Deaf 


EPISCOPAL 


EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE DEAF 

429 Somerset Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63119 

For information about the Church nearest 
to you, please write to: The Rev. Arthur 
R. Steidemann Executive Secretary of 
the E.C.D. 


ST. BARNABAS MISSION TO 
THE DEAF 

6701 Wise. Ave., 

Chevy Chase, MD 20015 

Services every Sunday 10:00 a.m. Con¬ 
tact: The Rev. Jay Croft TTY (301) 
434-2390 or 625-1925 (office) 


ALL SOULS' CHURCH 

3rd and Arch Sts. in old 
Philadelphia. 

A warm welcome at our services Sun¬ 
days at 1 1. Rev. Roger Pickering (21 5) 
247-6454 (TTY) 


LUTHERAN 


ROGATE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 

2447 E. Bay Dr., 
Clearwater, FL 

Services in sign language by the pastors 
every Sunday 1 1:00 a.m. Rev. F. 
Wagenknecht, Pastor Rev. G. Borhart, 
Asst. Pastor TTY and Voice 531-2761 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN 
CHURCH-DEAF 

6861 E. Nevada, 

Detroit, Ml 48234 

(Lutheran Deaf School Chapel) Worship 
your Savior every Sunday 
Worship 10:30 a.m. (9:00 summer) Rev. 
Clark R. Bailey, Pastor (313) 751-5823 
(TDD & Voice) 


ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

510 Parker St. & Ballantine Pky. 
Newark, N.J. 07104 

Sundays 10:00 a.m. Rev. C. Ronald "G" 
Gerhold, Pastor TTY(201) 485-2261 
Vce:(201) 485;2260 


ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th Street 
Elmhurst, New York 11373 

Sharing Jesus Christ By Total 
Communication (212) 335-8141 Voice & 
TTY 


NON-DENOMINATIONAL 


CALVARY CHURCH OF 
CHRIST 

5455 Charles Street 
Rockford, IL 61108 

Non-dehominational Christian Services in 
terpreted Sundays 10:00 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. Signed Bible Class at 9:00 a.m. 


IMMANUAL CHURCH OF 
THE DEAF 

12808 Woodruff Avenue 
Downey (In L A. area) CA 90242 

(Interdenominational) 

Sunday morning worship 11:30 a.m. 
Rev. D. L. Hosteller, Pastor (213) 
358-0038 (TDD/voice) 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


DALLAS ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., 

Dallas TX 75219 

The Showplace of the Southwest 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves. 

TTY 214-522-0380 

DAYTONA BEACH CLUB 
OF THE DEAF 

Willis Ave. & White St. 
Daytona Beach, FL 

"World's Most Famous Beach" 

Open 7:30 p.m. 1st Sat. of month 
EXCEPT July & Aug. Welcome y'all 
TTY-1-(904) 252-0525 
9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 


HEBREW ASSOC. 

OF THE DEAF, INC. 

344 East 14th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10003 

Open every Wed. 1 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday even¬ 
ing Business meeting on 2nd Sunday 

ROCKFORD DEAF 
AWARENESS ASSOCIATION 

625 Adams St., 

Rockford, IL 

Meets the 3rd Thursday at the Win¬ 
nebago Center for the Blind 
Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., 
Rockford, IL 61107 


JOIN THE national 

ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 

(Membership includes subscription 
to The Deaf American .) 

Subscription only, $10.00 per year, 

Membership $20.00 

Mail to: National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, MD 20910 



UNION LEAGUE DEAF, INC. 

228 West 47th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

Ira Lerner, President; Max J. Cohen, 
Secretary. Open Thurs & 2 & 4 Sats. 
Our 100th in 1986 
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PRODUCTS 


There are many ways to show friendship, 
why not show it in the unspoken way ! 


5% of profit will be donated to the 
Research for the Hearing Impaired. 


design # 


Check □ Total shirt Qty- 

Money Order □ Subtotal $_ 

Shipping & Handling $ 1.50 

Grand Total $_ 

Name_ 


City_State_Zip _ 

To: LOVE TALK Products 

537 Jones St. Suite 8907 
San Francisco, CA 94102 

Allow 4 to 6 w«ki for dollworjr. 
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S pecial LOW price 
for the TeleCaption AdapteF 


8 30 BBC LRVERHE l SHIRLEY 

LBVERNE BKO SHIRLEY TRY TO 
RETRIEVE R NBSTY ROTE THEY 
WROTE TO THEIR SUPERVISOR. 

9 00 BBC THREE'S COHPRHV 

WHEN HIS LIES BBCKFIRE. 
JACK DECIDES TO BE HONEST 
BUT GETS INTO TROUBLE. 

900 PBS HPSTERPIECE THEPTRE 

KING E0HRRO VII CUES TO 
0INNER BT EATON PLACE 
ON -UPSTAIRS, (MWNSTBIRS. * 


The NAD is proud to announce we have become an authorized sales 
distributor for the TeleCaption Adapter currently sold by Sears. As a 
benefit to our customers, we will be selling these adapters for $249.00-£/iis 
is $50 less than retail selling price. These adapters will carry a 30 
day full replacement warranty. Each adapter will come with complete, 
easy to understand instructions and warranty information. 

We are also selling the color TV Built-in Adapter. This model can 
be purchased for $399.95 and it carries a one year warranty. It normally 
sells for $569.95 so you can save $170.00 by purchasing it from us. 

Purchasers who are interested in buying the adapter and making time 
payments, may apply to the NAD Credit Union for assistance. 

Buy now and save!! You may order through the mail or stop at 
our bookstore in Silver Spring. Mail orders will be sent postage free! 


Please make checks payable to: National Association of the 
Deaf. Please send your check and order to: NAD Publishing 
Division, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, MD 20910 

Send order to _ 

NAME 


Please send_TeleCaption Adapters @ $249.00 

Please send __Built-in Adapters @ $399.95 

My check is enclosed for $__ 


CITY 


ADDRESS_ 

STATE ZIP 

DAYTIME PHONE tt 


DCCQ-200-10N-A SEP83 
GALLA0D p T COLLEGE 
DRAVA DEPT - BOX 1001 
7TH & FLORIDA AVF. NE 
WASHINGTON DC 20002 






